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M. L. Bonaparte’s visit to the 
his gallant attentions to the ladies of the markets, 
are the one pleasant feature of the week. Perhaps, 
the Vive la République, which was evidently the 
prevailing ery, was not so pleasant to his ears ; but 
the bouquet of violets lent a significant colour 
to the compliments of his fair entertainers, 
whom he seems to have entertained on the 
following morning in truly Elysean style. His 
written speech wound up as usual with obscure 
hints at founding a durable social edifice—with the 
aid of the dames de la Halle, of course! But the 
decorating of his “dear Minister,” not without 
“ sawder,”’ rose above the domain of ordinary official 


ce. 

Our old friend of Prussia has been making another 
tipsy speech at Potsdam to his faithful ‘Treubund, 
a Tory Club, of the fossil kind. He denies the 
reports of his becoming this or that, as if the only 
question were not simply “ What next?” Else- 
where we relate his sayings and doings at Stettin 
and Stergard. Are they not right royal ? 

Hanover, and the States of Northern Germany 
embraced in the commercial union, called the 
Steuerverein, have concluded a treaty with Prussia. 
This is regarded as favourable to Free-trade. It 
may be, but it is unfavourable to German liberty. 
Prussia, a despotic power, has thus acquired a hold 
upon the comparatively free states of the North. 
Better for commerce? No doubt. But better for 
the growth of the human soul? Questionable. It 
is another outwork of freedom which has fallen 
nto the hands of Absolutism. 

Franz Joseph, the young hopeful of Austria, is 
playing at soldiers in Italy. Perhaps he might do 
worse. His loan is being actively subscribed by 
—the monasteries and convents! He has no 
People—only an army, a few spiritual directors, 
and a bankrupt exchequer—rather a flourishing 
capital for 1852. 

he twenty-fifth anniversa 
Nicholas has been appropriately celebrated at War- 
saw by the scourge and the torture. Does he 
consider his “ Ides of March” to be now well past? 
Let him stick to barbarism; if he encroach upon 
civilization, all his infallibility (for he is Papa as well 
as Kaiser) will melt away. In Italy the municipa- 
lities of Milan and of Venice are preparing to be 
joyful (on severest injunction) at t 
their Imperial master. Ferdinand of Naples is 
oing to be exceedingly merciful. Having sentenced 
orty-six prisoners to death on such charges, and in 
such courts, and before such judges, and by such 
witnesses as Mr. Gladstone has described, he is 
oing to commute their sentences to imprisonment 
in the subterranean dungeons, @ Ja Poerio. Mer- 
ciful Bomba! the best and worthiest of Christian 
Kings, as M. Gondon persists in affirming, and as 
all loyal believers in “right divine” are bound to 
believe. And if Bomba be the “ dest,” what must 
the merely “ better,” like Nicholas, and the simply 
*“ good,” like Frederick William, be? A blessing 
to their subjects. 

Madrid is in a ferment, it is said, about the 
Cuban invasion. Spain talks of going to war with 
the United States. Bon voyage! Spanish honour 
and Spanish pride outraged and affronted, may 
bring the star-spangled banner into Europe earlier 
than some people imagine ! 





THE DISRAELI MANIFESTO. 
Aylesbury has been again the theatre of a repre- 
sentation by Mr. Disraeli on behalf of the “ owners 
and occupiers of land.” The annual dinner of the 
Royal Bucks Agricultural Association, which took 
place on Wednesday, afforded the occasion, and the 
Achilles of Protection was not slow in taking advan- 
tage of it. The consequence is, that we have had a 
flood of magnificent sentences in the morning jour- 
nals, and a fillip has been given to the almost ex- 

hausted interest in Protectionist politics. _ 
Flinging the common excuse to the winds, that 
icultural association age, lag not the proper 
for political discussion, . Disraeli, after a 
ong preface, gave a lengthened statement of his views 
upon the “situation” of the agricultural interest. 
e whole of what he had to say upon the cause of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, amounts to this; that 
the pretext for repealing those laws was wholly and 
solely the alleged inefficiency of the British farmer in 
energy, skill, and enterprise ; whereas the contrary 
is the fact, seeing that British farmers produce more 
| ge than any others in the world; therefore, the 
Laws ought not to have been abolished ! 
He declared that Protection could not be brought 
back, unless it was proved to be for the interest of 
all classes ; and that he did not feel compelled to sit 
still and behold the agricultural interest dilapidated, 
because only one remedy could be acknowledged. 
Passing to,what he called the,“ general question,” 


of the accession of 


e approach of 


new Halles, and | he stated that the reason why the British agricultu- | justice, and to place us upon the same level as 


rist could not compete with the foreigner was, that 
“he is subjected to a load of taxation, which over- 
whelms his energies, and curtails his enterprise.” 
The cconomists had laid it down as a fundamental 
principle, that raw material ought not to be taxed; 
and he found that, while from all other raw material 
taxation had been taken off, upon the raw material 
of the agriculturist—the Land—it still remained. 
Local taxation was the burden they must cast 


‘“* Now there is received from the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in local taxation the sum of 
£13,000,000 annually. When we complained urgently 
of this great assessment, it was said that the land must 
pay, that a good deal of it did not pay more than other 
classes of the community. The real property of the 
country bore a great deal of this burden, but that state- 
ment was denied as utterly erroneous. I find upon cal- 
culation, that of the £13,000,000 per annum received 
from this united class of property, £8,000,000 were con- 
tributed by the land of the United Kingdom. This is a 

eneral statement, which no one can contend against. 

et me at once show you the consequence of that state of 
affairs. I will take the rental of the United Kingdom at 
£60,000,000 per annum. Thisis an excessive estimate ; 
but I always wish to state the case rather against our- 
selves, because the reduction of rents in England and 
distress in Ireland have rendered this a very large esti- 
mate tomake. We have pretty good evidence that the ge- 
neralincome is about £240,000,000 perannum, To take 
a moderate estimate, we will take only the taxable in- 
come of the country—£60,000,000, or one-fourth of the 
general income. We will say, however, that it is only 
one-third. If only one-third of this contributes £8,000,000 
of local taxation—a taxation now universally admitted 
for objects of general and permanent interest, it follows 
that two-thirds of that £8,000,000, or I will only say 
£6,000,000, must be borne by the land of the country. 
That appears to me to be an arithmetical proposition 


er our fel. 


ow citizens. 


And if “any Government ”’ will not do this, then 
it is for the country party to consider whether the 
can longer endure the burdens, without such pate. 
sions as will give them what they want—** political 
justice” and “ financial equity.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s peroration nobody will dispute :— 
if the agricultural interest unite, show that its case 
is founded on justice, and can be supported } 
argument, then they will “ gain the sympathies of 
all classes of a country where justice has ever been 
esteemed and reason has ever been honoured,” 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The decline of Bonapartism, in spite of all the 
efforts of the faction in power to render the Republic 
odious, to debauch all the creatures of authority, and 
to suppress all independent thought, opinion, and 
action, is strikingly manifest even in the very de. 
partments where the name of the Emperor was most 
fanatically worshipped in December ’48. It is the 
just and fitting punishment of the man who, raised 
to power by a people’s enthusiasm, has forsworn al] 
promises, falsified all hopes, disappointed all expec. 
tations, A statistical article in the National proves 
irrefutably on what a baseless fabric the popu. 
larity of M. Bonaparte has been reared, and 
how vain the illusions created by the votes 
of some eighty Councils General, who represent 
absolutely nothing but their own personal interests 
and passions, except it be extinct privileges and im. 
possible restorations, Not one-fifth of the adhesions 
which the 10th of December, ’48, spontaneously 
recorded, have been obtained for the ‘ Prorogation,” 
though all the force, all the corruption, all the 











which no one can impugn. The land of the country, 


country and the maintenance of common and national 
objects £6,000,000 more than it ought.” 


He stated as a matter of fact, that the revenue of 
this country was formerly raised by securing a cer- 
tain market to one important productive interest, and 
throwing the burden of taxation on and straining 
that interest in consequence. And then, he said, 
“the minute you withdrew the artificial assistance 
you gave to that interest, the moment you ceased to 
assure them of a certain market, you ought to have 
adapted your financial system to that change of 
affairs, and give them relief proportionate to the 
assistance you withdrew from them, or your restric- 
tions upon the cultivation of the soil must seriously 
interfere with the profits of the farmer.” 


Of course the grievance of the malt tax did not 
pass unnoticed, Mr. Disraeli said he was not a man 
who took ‘‘ hotheaded views of things.’’ He thought 
that if the farmer had an assured market for corn, he 
ought not to complain of local taxation :— 


‘* But look at the position of the British farmer at the 
present moment. You have Sir Robert Peel, and his suc- 
cessor, Lord John Russell, who, when speaking of the 
statements of agricultural distress brought forward, said 
they would always recommend the British farmer not to 
trust too much to his wheat crop. But while you tell 
him no longer to produce wheat, you maintain those laws 
which restrict the employment of his capital in the pro- 
duction of barley, and if he asks you to give him relief, 
= tell him it is not fair to the consumer—(laughter) ; 

ut on all other subjects the interests of the consumer 
are now winked at. Who can deny that the law raises 
two-thirds of the inland revenue of this country from the 
crop of the British farmer by a restriction on his crops? 
But who can suppose that, if the present state of affairs 
had always existed, the duty upon barley would ever 
have existed? When that restriction was imposed, the 
agricultural interest of the country had an assured 
market and could bear their burdens. The assured 
market has been withdrawn, and the burdens ought to be 
withdrawn also.” 


As to the future policy of the party Mr. Disraeli 
has pointed out nothing very novel, but he has 
sketched the course to be pursued in a striking 
fashion, He assumes that the objection to taking off 
the local burdens, land-tax and malt-tax, will be met 
by the cry of a deficit ; and he meets this objection 
in the usual manner, by asserting that it is for the 
men in power to devise an arrangement, 

‘I believe that we have a case for the country; if we 


can ask for relief on the principle which our antagonists 
are promulgating; if we can show that we are subject to 











therefore, every year contributes to the advantage of the | 


influence of the central Government, all the 
subserviency of an army of creatures from the 
| préfet to the garde champetre, have been indecently 
| set in motion to further the cause of illegality and of 
agitation. 
| There was atime, says the Iépubligue, when the 
reactionary party threatened the revolution with the 
| force of opinion in the Departments. It was under 
this idea of intimidation that the present Couneils 
General (whose powers are now legally expired) were 
elected. But the votes of the 13th of May, ’49, and 
more recent events have destroyed this illusion. 


But eighty of these precious Councils General 
have voted for the revision: and though they exist 
only by virtue of a provisional decree of the Assembly, 
they are said to represent France. They denounce 
the Republic. What substitute do they propose? 
An Orleanist restoration? But there is not the 
faintest trace of such an appeal in any of their deli- 
berations. Do they call for a prolongation of M. 
Bonaparte’s term of office, or the Empire, or a mili- 
tary coup d’état? Certainly there were votes that 
may be construed in this sense. How wry Five, 
Do they, in the name of France, beseech Henry V. 
to return to his repentant people, as a living Panacea 
to all ills? A respectable minority of three have 
only served to mark the division of the Legitimists, 
whilst the majority confess that their time is not yet 
come! What then do the seventy Councils General, 
who in voting for revision have not given us the 
“which,”’ or the ‘“ what,” so anxiously desir? 
They do not know themselves ; they dare not —e 
their minds ; but we may be allowed to conclude 
that the result of these votes of the “ Party of 
Order ”’ is mere hostility to arégime which they once 
saluted with acclamations, mere illegality, mere 
anarchy, If they are so sure of a majority at the 
next general election, why do they not calmly await 
52? But they speak, and write, and act like children 
who shout in the dark to hide their fear; they 
bluster, they threaten, they conspire, carried about 
by every wind of faction and intrigue; to-day 
Orleano-Legitimist, to-morrow Legitimo-Bonapartist 
Fusionists; but always under the Aigis of the 
thrones to which they pander, and of the Priests, 
whose usurpations they at once employ and con- 
temn. 

We read of ten or twelve of the incorrigible Bur- 
graves who have betrayed or ruined every power 
they have served, meeting at Champlatreux, the seat 
of Count Molé, and constructing a Provisional Bons- 
partist alliance, for making the ‘“ prorogation” af 
easy transition to Monarchy. But the shameless 
apostacies of these intriguers, the effrontery of 











an unequal taxation ; if we can show that we are subject 
to injurious restrictions ; if we can show that we are en- | 
countering this unequal taxation and unjust restriction, 

under the pressure of distress which no other class of the 

community experiences ; then it is for our opponents to | 
devise terms of arrangement. I think it most unwise in 
the landed interest—and when I say the landed interest 
I mean the farmer as much as the proprietor, for I make 
no difference—they are partners in the great agricultural 
firm, I say that it is a most unwise thing for the agricul- 
tural interest to go to mg Government and say,—' We 
are suffering; give us a fixed duty; give us a sliding 
scale, and cure our suffering.’ Our business is to say,— 
* We are suffering, and you admit it. The cause of it is 
excess of taxation, which our energies cannot endure. 
We have restrictions on our industry under which no 
industry can ‘prosper. We call upon you to give us 








self-contradictions, have disabused the public mindof 
France, The contrast of the Constitutional and 
publican party, calm, patient, resolved, throws out 
into stronger relief the real agitators and anarchists 
The country, divided by monarchical ambitions, 
looks calmly to the way of escape; and the 
public has the inestimable advantage of being the 
citadel of legality, and the only pacific solution of the 
approaching crisis. 


M. Léon Faucher, that model of official probity and 
veracity, suspends and revokes by the score mayors 
who have the misfortune, or the bad taste, not t 
disavow their convictions; and as these arbitrary 
ministerial acts are generally followed by the resign 
tions of many who refuse to sell their conscience, OF to 
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notion the treacheries of the Government, a perfect 


anarchy exists in the rovincial and municipal ad- 
min a bomen "The Fienco-Germen Plot has dieda 
death ; nearly all the re nagar — 

eased; but the purpose has been served, an 
hoon relent ms are satiof . The political trials at 
= a sort of branch of the trials of Lyons, have 
Ast in the acquittal of the principals. M. Les- 
had never been at Lyons, and had not corre- 
sponded with that city for three years. Not a 
vestige of the “ plot of May and June, 1850,” was 
discovered ; but t e accused had suffered a preventive 
+ rigonment of nine months, separated from their 
files and their professions on a mere suspicion, 


or rather because the Government chose to suspect, | is concerned ; While the Government would most | go 


‘ in them. But observe the fatal blind- 
in ord@tdhe Government: these trials excite a wide 
sensation; the brilliant speeches of the Republican 
advocates are reported with comments; their recep- 
tion during the trials is an ovation to the proscribed 


The sentence of young Francois Hugo for his 
article in the Evénement on the avowal of the Consti- 
tutionnel that the Ministry of the Republic had done 
an act of “international loyalty” in arresting the 

German workmen, and driving them from the 
refuge of French hospitality, has made a deep and 
painful impression on all parties. The Moderate 

deems the sentence excessively severe, the 

tionist journals are silent—nine months’ im- 

isonment, and 3000 francs’ fine, and the suspension 
of the journal for one month! The following re- 
marks of the correspondent of a morning journal 
tell the story well :— 

“The two sons of Victor Hugo are now in prison. 
Their property is destroyed, for the suspension of a 
newspaper for a month is destruction—not, indeed, in 
the coarse way of breaking presses, as in the old 
times of rude, honest violence, but according to the 
refined hypocrisy of advanced civilization. That is 
to say, by a gentle word, which the daintiest 
lips might utter, covering an act of which barbarism 
would probably be ashamed. While the Court was pro- 
nouncing this sentence, the President of the Republic 
was decorating with the Grand Cross of a Commander 
of the Legion of Honour the ex-editor of the Courrier 
Francais, of the Siécle, and many other journals in their 
time which did the work of undermining the monarchy. 
The decoration has certainly been fairly earned by 
atoning acts; but the Minister, with his blushing honours 
thick upon him, might suggest the exercise of a little 
mercy towards two young men, of respectively twenty- 
one and twenty-two years of age, sons of a man who-e 
literary works have conferred as much honour at least on 
France as those of any member of the Government.” 


The Presse says :— 

“M. Victor Hugo has only two sons; justice will take 
both of them from him; the elder has preceded his 
brother by a month in the prison of the Conciergerie ; 
they had the same crad e, and will share the same dun- 

eon. M. Paul Meurice will join M. Paradis. The 

wénement will then have four of its editors in prison! 
Where will the Government stop in this path? It will 
got stop—it cannot. The Réforme has been condemned ; 
the Peuple has been condemned ; the Vote Universel has 
been condemned; the Presse has been condemned; 
the Siécle has been condemned ; the République has been 
condemned ; the Charivari has been condemned; the 
vion Publique has been condemned ; the Assemblée 
ationale only escaped condemnation by submission. 
And then came the turn of the National, of the Ordre, 
of the Gazette de France, of the Journal des Débats, and 
of the Union. Although glorified at present by the 
ublic prosecutor, the Constitutionnel would strangely 
ceive itself if it were to flatter itself that it will escape 
the attacks of compression. Compression is a ball which 
rolls down an inclined plane. It is not journals which 
are prosecuted, but the liberty of the press. ‘Che journals 
Which now applaud or are silent will find this, but it will 
then be too late. Two years ago I warned them that 
what characterizes limited liberty is unlimited arbitrary 
power. Fortunately I alone have not the gift of pro- 
phecy; it belongs in a not less degree to M. L. N. Bona- 
parte. He wrote in 1834 :—‘ Selfishness and fear are the 
passions of the epoch. But there will be a morrow, of 
Which the aurora will be as brilliant as the night was 
dark and cloudy.’ Ina short time we shall be obliged 
to employ as extracts from inviolable writers what we 
sare Not write ourselves. Such is the state in which the 


sentes aine press stands in France on the 15th of Sep- 


The Presse contains a remarkable document from 
Ge pes of the Marquis de Jouffroy, a legitimist, for- 
merly secretary at the congress of Verona, and now 
editor of the Europe Monarchique, a Brussels paper, 
which exposes completely the failure of the negotia- 
tions undertaken since the revolution of Februar y, for 
the fusion of the two branches. 


e ag alliance of French reaction with German 
usm, 18 made evident by the same oppressions 
at Pais, Berlin, and Vienna, Here we have a peep 
into Vienna and to the liberty of the press in that 
: PY capital :— 
eon the well-known Viennese humourist, was 
the some days ago for writing a funny article on 
recent ordinances abolishing the Constitution. He 
already been tried and sentenced to three months’ 
‘prsohment and three months’ suspension of his 
» the Humorist. ‘The whole press of Austria is, in 
pes With arod of iron. No journal ventures to 
Femark upon the internal Government and its measures, 
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The papers contain merely extracts from Austrian ‘blue > ee - 
books,’ feuilletons, and an occasional article on foreign | legal means (5. ¢., by intrigue and corruption) the 
saattess. Cassemnend | principles which are the fundamental bases of the 

i penseate of Senge eowepapees a5 throne, the charter, and order, the representatives of 
watched most closely, and should any one known to the aa te ’ remap) a h i 
police write the slighest word offensive to the Govern- | the ideas which are herein symbolized, ave unani- 
ment, he is immediate pounced upon, and, if a stranger, mously resolved, in imitation of the Conservative party 
expelled, or if not, locked up for such a period as the | all over the civilized world,” &c. &c, These “ funda- 
police pleases. The form of trial for such cases is a | mental bases of the throne” are, we remember, the 
humbug. Not very long ago a gentleman in the Govern- | key-note of the High Cabinet letters of Austria, 
ment employment was dismissed from his post on the | The rest is a pale copy of the jargon of the French 
mere suspicion of his being the correspondent of the | Reaction. It is clear that Marshal Saldanha must 
Cologne Gazette. There are hosts of cases of a similar | make way for the advanced guard of his party. Here, 











nature—enough to fill your broadsheet. ‘The censorship | seanee . used 
abolished in 1848 has been revived, and is practised wit | a8 elsewhere, constitutional fictions are up 
Democracy or Despotism. 


greater severity than before. In fact, liberty of opinion 
is crushed entirely ; so far as its expression in the press The King of Prussia is about to take another step 
; l wnwards, He finds a citizen army too patriotic, 
| pee | punish 4 — venture to won aca 25 could | to9 fond of merging the throne in the country: 
a police be invented for discovering men’s thoughts. So | —. ; << count a 
| terrible is the absolute power of the Austrian Govern- —— <r gtoesa pabaoee ne: Bag the aa a 
ment, and the means it employs to maintain it, that | By P y, 
mutual confidence on political subjects is avoided by all be fundamentally changed. The Landweher is to 
but the most intimate friends. Men fear one another, | be abolished ; the troops are to be blind and unthink- 
speak in whispers when with a friend, and even then a| ing mercenaries, quartered on the citizens, not to 


bystander can detect the furtive glances of the eye, | defend the frontiers, but to make a royal road for 
watching whether they are observed or likely to be over- | Nicholas. 


heard. The cafés and réstaurants abound with police| . 
spies, and no oneis safe. A more terrible state of anally h The hye ag oe —_ of oe — People 
can hardly be imagined, especially in a city like Vienna, | "@¥& it seems, been finally voted away by e section 
where domestic life is a thing hardly known, every one | of that galvanized corpse of a Frankfort Diet. So 
dining and supping in places of public resort.”’ much the better. Between the Thrones and the 
The commercial treaty of Hanover and Prussia, | "ke tetas Gomme nuneuanal aidair aa hate 
which consists in the free absorption of the Steuer- | o¢ the Emperor for the 14th at Verona. The muni- 
verein in the Zollverein, is the rzost important fact cipality of Milan has charged a deputation to eo end 
in Prussian affairs. It is considered to be a triumph icles Aen Emperor to viele that ds But A tare 
one eee tan ccrmany, since the restrie- | decided that his Majesty will take up his residence 
ore eS Se ee ae oe ene Se | ot Veena passing through the Lombard 
much to coincide with the liberal tariff of the Steuer- capital to repair to the manenenees of Manatee Grand 
verein. The Chronicle has the following most appo- | (are, are to be given upon this occasion. ‘The King 
site ‘‘ reservations” on the subject of this move on of Naples is to be lodged at the palace of the Vice- 
rr sceatndeoreey dh yg redeeming fact roy; the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at the palace 
P ¢ Archiato; the Duke of Modena, at the palace Bel- 
‘We are not, indeed, of the number of those who be- gioioso ; the Duke of Parma, at the palace Litta Mo- 
lieve that commercial legislation will supply a panacea | diguani, The Pope is to be represented by the Prince 
for the evils of Germany. Valuable as is a sound indus- | ajtici; and the Kings of Wurtemberg and Bavaria 
trial policy, it is no substitute for the maintenance of | ,,, expected The Emperor is to return to Vienna 
constitutional rights, and for > vai goo of > on the 6th ot Ocheher 
olitical energies of a people. Free-trade itself wou 7 - yee : 
be a poor compensation for Phe loss of the Bill of Rights. The Milan Oficial Gacette of the 8th instant an- 
Nor do we conceive that the people of Germany will be | ROuNces, under date Naples the 27th ultimo, that the 
satisfied with a Government whose highest achievement, | King had instituted a commission for the reform of 
in a time of political difficulty, is an adjustment of mate- | prisons within his dominions, and that, in his 
| rial interests. We know not whether the North Ger- | anxiety that the truth should be known, his Ma- 
| mans are more or less avaricious than the rest of the | jesty had requested the members of the corps diplo- 
| world; but it is difficult to imagine a whole people | matique to join in the labours of the commission, 
| so penetrated with the esprit boutiquier as to find, | and visit with them the different prisons of the 
|} in the mere extension of trade, a consolation for | kingdom. 
| abject political slavery. It is eee A wiser and | As a “pendant” to this last piece of news, which 
better to secure by legitimate means the extension es sa: 
| of internal compen than to disturb the peace of the ai Meseie oral of ont in King gr = Croce 
Confederation by schemes of Prussian aggrandisement ; | “* Savois of the 10th instant states that forty-six 
but, after all, the first want of Germany is Constitutional | political prisoners had been tried in Naples and con- 
Government in its several States. Until Prussia, which | demned to death. Among them were ten ex-deputies, 
| two ex-Ministers, one ambassador, and two clergy- 


| has both the means and the opportunity of establishing " 
a representative Government, sets an example of poli-/ men. It was hoped, however, that the King would 
| commute their penalty, 


tical freedom to the Confederation, we — moderate 
our eulogies on her commercial reforms; and whilst we | : 
recognize the usefulness of the extension of the Zoll- | t bern Ag piste 2 i = read en = 
verein—involving, perhaps, some sacrifice on her part— | [Wenty- ll the Rue oc te chenaien 6 Ee 
we must not forget the grievous sins of omission of | pa sara ee che vara e eabilie 
| which her rulers are guilty.” e oO - 
I 1 cece > a». | ties from all the provinces assembled at Moscow, 
n an official letter to his ‘ dear Prince Schwar- | aon tie Emperor and Empress had previously 
| zenberg,”” the young Autocrat of Austria, * in order | J iveq, and where considerable military forces had 
to relieve the finances of the state’’ (in other words, | oot comeniested under the esdes of Pelnee 
to right a ship on her beamends and waterlogged), | Peskiewitech, And from Poland we learn how the 
has ‘judged it advisable to charge expressly his enniuenens ae eslabuated ot Waneess 
Government to introduce as muth economy as pos- | ewe ¢ 
sible into every branch of the public service, and to | , At the beginning of the last month about forty po- 
send to him whatever propositions may scem — econ sin ag ap Pmanenctesge oa rob gee 
ney Se es ps ee Se as Wenn waie a last mntenel by court-martial 
- hg Wy red —— ee | The expected arrival of Nicholas fn Warsaw filled 
thriit to his romissory Notes - 1 e : * 
financiers accept it? Thus Franz Joseph baits y day : the es the “s 
his hook for subscribers to his loan! But will they | U14t, at least on the twe 7 h anniversary Of the 
not do well to inquire into the resources of this | Emperor's - ws nay! 4 po er would 
expensive young man,—his way of life, the company | Sea —o : habita a of Was oe po of 
he keeps, and the probable chances of his ever being | UY “ast the imnhabitan Stee Were ReIsor 
able or willing to pay his annually increasing debts ! | — Pyeng  eaagend cy slg poe 
= a “Hise —_ : oo tna aoe “—§ ag a | some ‘a soldiers emnes with sticks, one of whet 
empire. His capital is in a state of siege. He has | ; . 
a colossal army in the field which is the only instru- a Se — ye hundred, and 
ment of a paternal Government, he not only cannot > een aan acre: ro rem yor one 
reduce, but must inevitably increase. Bankruptcy, | Mousand 5 “ ; , oe New 
it is well-known, has ever been, from the days of | UPOM he wast or nd Pay 4 - ty the 
Louis XIV. until now, one of the chief articles of the | ois ae ee ee Sue prem ides, 
catechism of Kings. The word of a King is as good eee res ce ‘le oan Prag gern ~ Ay 
as his bond: the question is whether the bond is not | y ’ 7 c Oregano 
goed asa King’s word aud beter! Subecib!| Hal amt, have ben sent, sme fo the mines of 
ubscribe! : - : cae io 
= m ; ., | Of prisoners are still awaiting their sentence. No 
General Narvaez is expected to return to Spain in | mercy is shown to those Poles, es ecially, who took 
next October, _ ; : an active part in the last war of Hungary. Whata 
Great preparations are making at Madrid for the | pity that the British Consul in Warsaw is not another 
a interesting advent of a young prince. This is | Gjadstone !' 
truly “counting chickens,”’ &c.: for it is whispered lr . , 
¥ ; ae n the Gazette of Northern G 
that iy heey expectation of this kind was not pre- titeuien —" In Rf pests of Russian Foland the levy 
—— bd hp ss ld officially announced, but was | of recruits is enormous. It is believed that the 
gether! aa I Government is making preparations for the probable 
In Portugal, the Duke of Terceira is aping the | eventualities of 1852. They say that the interested 
tactics of the “great Party of Order.” In_his elec- | powers have olready concocted a plan for the concen- 
tioneering programme he says—‘As it is highly 

















; tration of the coalesced armies, and for the distribu- 
essential to the general welfare to promote by all | tron of the forms of operation,” 
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UNREPORTED INCIDENTS OF A LATE 
ROYAL TOUR. 


In royal it is not often that these un- 
ae erers of inconsiderate trifles, commonly 
called “gentlemen of the press,” leave anything 
unrecorded. One or two incidents, however, of a 
somewhat significant character, have escaped these 
lynx-eyed historians. 

In the course of his late tour, the King of Prussia 
stopped at Stergard. The burgomaster and other 
civic authorities were in waiting at the railway 
station, and respectfully invited the King to break- 
fast. To the astonishment of the worthy citizens, 
his Majesty opened his paternal mouth and spoke 
thus :— 

“Twill eat nothing here; I will drink nothing here. 
Ihate Stergard. I would not have come at all, had it not 
been that the railway passed here. Stergard has shown 
in the year 1848 that it indulges in the most revolutionary, 
in the most subversive tendencies.” 


His Majesty having paused to breathe, Mr. 
Burgomaster ventured to remark that the good 
town of Stergard had no doubt been very agitated in 
that remarkable year, but by no means so much agi- 
tated as the enlightened city, the residenee of his 
Majesty, where things did not off with a merely 
bloodless agitation. The King, in a very excited tone, 
replied :— 

“The officials of Stergard encouraged the revolu- 
tionary efforts, and the loyal people were obliged to 
withdraw from the scene of action, and even to hide 
themselves.” | 





The en was about to offer some reply, | address from the Sardinian Workmen in 


when the King started up in a violent passion, 
clenched his royal fist, and was proceeding to clench 
the argument on the unlucky burgomaster’s head, 
when the Minister Manteuffel and the King’s adju- 
tant interposed, seized his Majesty’s arm, and spoiled | 


Its cabins were fitted up in the most elegant manner, 
so as to accommodate Kossuth, his family, and all 
his party. A Turkish steamer was to leave at once 
for Giemeleck to take them on board and to convey 
them to the Dardanelles, where the Mississippi was to 
be in readiness to receive them. Nothing could exceed 
thekindness, theattentions of the Turkish Government. 
The Pacha of Broussa, in accordance with orders for- 
warded to him from Constantinople, sent no less than 
fifty carriages to convey the exiles to the point of 
their embarkation. Among those mentioned as 
likely to ome ory | Kossuth, we find the well-known 
names of the two Perczels, of Vissowski, a general, 
and of Asboth, His secretary and physician will also 
go with him. Count Batthiany’s movements are 
uncertain. His state of health is such that he is 
anxious to get to Paris, in order to consult some of 
the French faculty. The Countess Batthiany has 
been using all her endeavours with the French am- 
bassador to obtain permission for this change in his 
destination. 

** By the Growler, which arrived this morning, we 
have heard that Kossuth and his companions were 
all safe on board of the Mississippi, and that she had 
left the Dardanelles with them on the 7th for 
America.” 

These are “ glad tidings,’’ indeed ! 


THE SARDINIAN WORKMEN AND THE 
FRIENDS OF ITALY. 

A small document, but of no small importance, 
appeared under the leading columns in the Times of 
Tuesday: nothing less than an official copy of an 
ondon 
“To the English Society of the Friends of Italy.” 
It is a sufficient rebuke to those who assert that the 
desire for Italian ‘nationality’ is not a household 
aspiration among the Italian People :— 


“The Italian workmen who have come from the Sar- 





a very nice little exhibition of royal pugilism. ‘Tra- | dinian States to admire the cosmopolitan industry exhi- 
dition says that Frederick the Great was wont to | bited in the magnificent Crystal Palace, erected by 


chastise offending captains of grenadiers with his | 
eane. The grandson of the philosopher no doubt 
imagined that he had a right divine to thrash a 
mayor. 

hroughout the whole of the late journey the King 
‘was in an extraordinary state of excitement. His 
Majesty was in a lovely frame of mind at Stettin. 
The police had ordered the people to rejoice for the 
royal visit by the display of flags, and the other 
tokens of civic enthusiasm usual when mighty poten- 
tates condescend to travel. The Stettin burgesses 
displayed their exceeding ry and great joy, as 
desired. A blacksmith, thinking to give a stronger 
proof of loyalty than his neighbours, displayed along 
with the Prussian flag, the flag of Germany, with its 
black, red, and golden colours. The honest fellow 
very likely thought of that memorable day in March, 
1848, when the King, after the bloody re of 


British genius for so noble a purpose, believe that they 
would neglect a sacred duty of gratitude if they quitted 
the shores of the Thames without addressing their 
warmest thanks to you, the friends of their unhappy 
country, oppressed by the stranger. 

‘We, who, thanks to our statute, enjoy the advantage 
of free institutions, are yet but divided by the Ticino 
from those brethren the ery of whose long martyrdom is 
first addressed to us. May the great British nation be 
impressed by you in favour of the unhappy Peninsula, 
so that in the approaching struggle of the people she 
may meet with the powerful support of British influence. 
May the blessing of that God rest upon you who has 
marked out with His almighty finger the boundaries of 
our nationality. That nationality, opposed to foreign 
invasion, and by him who impiously and guenaientiy 
arrogates to himself the right of representing the God 
who is the Father of the peoples on earth, will arise more 
rapidly if it meet the sympathy of free nations, and more 

r 





the citizens of Berlin, rode through the streets with the 
German flag in his hand, loudly exclaiming that he 
had placed himself at the head of the German move- 
ment, and that thenceforth Prussia would lose itself 
in Germany. Be that as it may, this loyal son of 
Vulcan hung out the German flag. 

When the King passed and observed this disagree- 
able reminiscence of broken faith, he fell into a vio- 
lent rage, asked who had the impudence to display 
that flag, and ordered a gendarme to enter the house 
and remove it instantly. ‘If any one,” said the 
King to the policeman, “ refuses to remove it, you 
must use the force of arms against him.’’ When the 
King heard that this black, red, and gold criminal 
was a blacksmith employed in the Prussian marine, 
working himself up to a towering passion he roared 
out, ‘‘ I will have no insurrectionists—I will have no 
revolutionists in my jm a and ordered the poor fel- 
low to be instantly discharged. This order was of 
course immediately executed. 

These two facts show that the King of Prussia is 
not only in that state of chronic intoxication in 
which he has lived for a long time, but has already 
reached the stage of illness which medical men call 
delirium tremens ; that is to say, the intermediate state 
between the enthusiasm of the opium-eater and 
complete madness. Late events have operated thus 
on the muddled intellect of his Majesty, and have 
given to his ordinary hallucinations the wilfulness of 
a Persian Satrap. For only a Mahomedan Chieftain, 
ruling with the sword over a barbarous people, 
could act as this ‘‘ Protestant King ’’ has acted, over 
a people perhaps the most intellectual in the world. 
” Whom the gods,”” says Tacitus, ‘ wish to ruin, 
they first strike mad.” This is not only morally 
true of German despotism in general, but literally 
and physically true in the individual case of the 
King of Prussia. 

LIBERATION OF KOSSUTH. 

A letter from Malta, dated the 12th of September, 
says:— 

* By the French steamer which arrived yesterday 
from Constantinople we have received the welcome 
intelligence of the liberation of Kossuth and his 
feller companions from Kutajah on the Ist instant. 

e Mississippi had arrived safely at Constantinople. 


lly of yours. 

“Tue ITraLIAN WORKMEN OF THE SARDINIAN 
Strares 1n Lonpon. 

‘* September 8.” 


We find the following letter in the Daily News of 
yesterday :— 

“ Sir,—The detachment of forty-eight of the Italian 
working-men of the Sardinian States, which visited 
Manchester in the beginning of this week, have begged 
me to communicate on their part, through the press, 
the gratitude which they feel for the kindness with 
which they were received. They desire to express 
their thanks to the town of Manchester, and to 
its manufacturers, for the liberality with which 
the industrial treasures of the first manufacturing 
city of the world were freely opened to their inspection. 
To the mayor they feel especially indebted for having 
addressed them in a discourse which moved them by the 
ideas of industrial progress which it expressed, and by 
the suggestions of hope for their unhappy country, based 
upon the greater liberties of the Sardinian States, which 
it contained. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

** Davip Masson, Secretary. 
“* Society of the Friends of Italy, 
10, Southampton-street, Strand, September 18, 1851.” 





THE KAFIR WAR. 

Sir Harry Smith’s official despatches from the 
Cape were published in Tuesday’s Gazette. The 
gist of the news they contain was given last week. 
We may, however, remark two points in Sir Harry’s 
despatch. First, that the cessation of hostilities is 
uncertain ; and, secondly, that he regards the incur- 
sions of the Kafirs into the colony as a sign that the 





war is near its termination; as, according to his ex- 


| perience, they have always made a rush into the 


| colony previous to any final submission. 


In other 


| respects the additional information in the published 
| documents consists in details of the patrol among the 


| 





Amatolas; and a good idea may be formed of that 
from Lieutenant Corrigan’s letter. 

Lieutenant Corrigan, of the Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment, has written home to his father, Dr. Corrigan, 


of Dublin, a spirited account of one of the incidents | 


of a patrol in the Amatolas. Extracts from the letter 
have appeared in the Dublin Evening Post, and we ap- 


pend the account as an interesting personal adventure, | 


and asketch of Cape warfare. ‘The letter is dated 
“ Koonape River, July 10, 1851” :— 


‘“« We had a very severe action the morning we marched 


into the Amatola Mountains on our x petrol 


rebel Hottentots and Kafirs combin, With some 
men killed and wounded, but we gave tho eet some 
satisfactory thrashing. We had eight men pw 
seventeen wounded on our side, besides one of our ead 
who was wounded in the arm (young Bruce oe 
getting pot cme and will be soon all rig t | 
will try and des the fight to you think 
— you:—We marched i — it may 
ay was breaking, and halted on the 
hills ealled the ‘ Little Amatola’; an el be 
right down into an immense valley underneath which i 
called the ‘ Amatola Basin,’ and where great numbers of 
Kafirs, in fact, almost all Sandilli’s Kafirs, live 
sun rose just after we got to the top of the mountain, and 
such a magnificent sight I never saw. There was the 
‘Great Amatola Mountain’ in front of us, and we saw 
the rays of the sun gilding the tops of the whole 
one after another, until he mounted over the top of 
mountain now before us, and threw a flood of light over 
everything in the valley. However, we were not given 
much time to admire the sunrise, for as the ; 
‘lightened up’ we could see the Kafirs underneath us 
driving away their cattle, and we were ordered to descend 
into the basin and attack them. We had at this time a 
pretty ona, Saee with us, consisting of ourselves, the 
inety-first Regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles, and 4 
number of Burghers. When we got into the basin we 
were obliged to separate, in order to surround the cattle 
We went away to the left of the basin, and as soon as 
we got to the extreme left of it we found ourselves under 
a very steep craggy hill, on the top of which about 700 
Kafirs and Hottentots had taken up a position, They 
immediately opened agood smart fire on us, and wounded 
one or two of ourmen. We had nothing for it but to go 
at the hill, which we did; and my company was thrown 
out in skirmishing order to cover the pe temel of the 
regiment. For the first four or five minutes, going 
up the hill, Lexpected every moment to get a bullet 
into me, for they were whistling about our ears, 
and knocking up the dust about our feet in a 
manner that was anything but pleasant. However, we 
drove the enemy back from the top of the hill, and we 
got to the top of it. On the top of the hill, and stretch. 
ing away for about three miles behind it, was an immense 
wood, or rather bush, into which these Hottentots (who, 
you must know, are all splendid shots) and Kafirs had 
retired, and from the edge of which they kept up a fire 
onus. We then extended two more companies (which, 
with mine, made three) in skirmishing order, just under 
the crest of the hill, where we lay down. Orders were 
then given to us to lie still until we got the word from 
the colonel, when we were to jump up, rush over the 
crest of the hill and down to the wood (a distance of 
about sixty yards), and then to fire away at the enemy 
as soon as we were under cover, We lay there about 
five or six minutes, and, certainly, they appeared tous 
to be the longest five minutes we ever spent. There 
were about 250 of us extended along the ridge, lying 
down in some long grass and rushes; you could not 
see a single man; the firing on both sides had ceased, 
and we lay there waiting for the order to rush over the 
crest of the hill and into the bush. I could almost faney 
that I heard my heart beating, and you could certainly 
have heard a pin drop,’ so great was the silence, At last, 
the colonel gave the word, ‘Forward.’ We all jumped 
H+ rushed over the top of the hill, and away we weal, 
‘ helterskelter’ down the other side, as hard as we could 
go. As soon as we got over the hill, and were about 
half-way down the other side, the enemy gave us a volley, 
which wounded three men and killed two more. How 
ever, we never stoped to fire, but gave one cheer and 
dashed into the bush. From this time the fight was 
exactly similar to one of those that Cooper describesin 
his novels as taking place between ‘ white hunters’ a 
the prairies and the ‘ Indians.’ When we got downto 
the edge of the bush we caught seven Hottentots ina 
sort of sawpit, which they had not time to get outol, 
thanks to our having run down the hill so fast, We 
killed them all in the pit. The fight was then kept up 
for about two hours in the bush, we all covering ourselves 
in long grass, behind trees, rocks, and everything that 
afforded any shelter. Our men skirmished —— 
and we kept on advancing and driving the enemy ba 
every now and then coming on one of their dead bodies. 
I shot a Hottentot during this part of the fight. I was 
lying behind a log of wood, when I saw a fellow put his 
head up from behind a large stone, and then rise up 00 
one knee and take a steady aim at one of our men, who 
was standing behind a tree, and whose side was ex) 
tohim. Before he had time to pull the trigget fired 
at him, and sent a rifle bullet through his head, He 
tossed his arms up in the air and fell dead immediately. 
I went up with some of our fellows after the fight to see 
him ; the bullet had struck him just over the ear 
gone through, so he must have died almost instantane 
ously. 


F 





THE INDIAN NEWS. 


Letters and papers from India reached town 
Thursday. They contain accounts of the discovery 
of a conspiracy to liberate the Dewan Moolraj. The 
plan was to fire tke Arsenal at Calcutta, and in the 
confusion, overpower the guards, and carry 
Moolraj in a boat. Disturbances continue m the 
Nizam’s territory. Gholab Singh, it 1s 
been beaten by the insurgent hill tribes. 

Intelligence from China reports that the insurrec- 





tion is spreading far and wide. 





| ADVENT OF BLOOMERISM. 

| But afew weeks ago, we heard of Mrs. Laas | 

| who had adopted the short coat and trowsers, at 
expressed her intention of persevering in the use 
those garments, with feelings of curiosity and interest. 
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: We certainly did not anticipate that the Bloomer idea | tical one. If ladies chose to wear long dresses indoors | cation purely Protestant and anti-catholic; never ¥ 
~. of female costume would so soon cross the Atlantic | or in carriages, where they were protected from mud and | sending them to Catholic schools, and setting a higher } 
ame among the sombre-dressing folks of Lon- mire, it was not her business to interfere. What she | yalue on Protestantism than on its doctrines. He i 
| - tit has; you, dear reader in full skirts and asked was, that she might not be — to annoyance | then asks, what are the Catholic doctrines, about 
nost don. he 6 sched or surprised—but a lecture or insulting remarks because she differed from those which eu Catholics are very anxious ? and replies :— . 
and erinoline, may Sa teaser bie seimelly teen de> about her in matters of costume. From the male sex| ; — , a 
cers, im bya Institution, Fi y she had never been treated with insult when she had We believe that if any one wilfully denies, or even i 
e is at the John-street Institution, Fitzroy-square. | appeared in the reformed costume. On the contrary, | Calls into doubt, one single article of our faith, he ceases } 
. I Great numbers of both sexes attended; in fact, the | they had ever received her with respect and dignified to be a member of the true Church, and must be regarded | 
oy hall and gallery were crowded. ——- (A laugh.) She could not say as much of | 48 out of the way of salvation.’ ' 
“the At half-past eight, Mrs. Dexter, the lecturer, a ~~ 4 er sex.’ He stigmatises all Catholics who send their children 
 e00 about thirty-five years of age, made her appearance | She called on men, in conclusion, as the natural pro- | to the mixed schools in which there is “ no mixture 1 
ch is on the platform habited in the Bloomer costume. | tectors of women in time of need, to shield those of | of Catholicity”; and he explains, that he patronises 
rs of was received with slight manifestations of ap- | her sex who might follow her example in adopting | the national schools in his own diocese, because they , 
bos . Her a Bg, save = | the veertnans she then wore from gratuitous and vulgar | are not mixed schools; the managers, the teachers, |! 
i ed 0 e vc ° i iri i - 
"the : ED euiking dress a skirt below that, amele | a D h ith j i thelie. He? aot ents coved diaceee tie 
he ladies ’ ’ rs. Dexter then withdrew, amid expressions of | tholic. e points out a second class where Catholics 


down to the knee, and a pair of exceedingly | 


tied at the ankle general applause, mingled with some faint laughter. | do not attend, and a third claes, which he con- 
qwide trowsers, . 


demns :— 


e4 








over Mrs. Dexter ee oe oe her ee ; PAPAL AGGRESSION. “ There is a third class of national schools under the 
piven —_ cron oof Ceci ty ote: tot ,| . The “Lord Bishop of Shrewsbury” preached a control of proselytising parsons, or agents of bigoted 
ce — i Seedalion of the “ infernal Pare ne | charity sermon at the church of St. Werburgh, sorcerer ‘= iets hi + vy be yet 
scend by ie s.” She laid it down as a principle, | Birkenhead, the same having been publicly an- Catholie children b Seamed 6 threats po ind : to 
ime a of tight Adin . any dress did no injury to 4 or | nounced. Of course Protestants were duly shocked, | attend. Such sahocle I consider most dangerous. There 
3, the ~ od pape to modesty; a ssieah had a perfect | #74 the law violated, whereat great wrath. Some of | js no protection in them for the faith of Ca’ olic children. 
nd a 1 ie sen dimen, Ye her particular ae | the particulars are interesting, as showing what | The parents, indeed, may object to the teaching of Pro- 
in we righ ‘her Ph e demanded to be left at perfect liberty | humanity is still capable of in the way of priestly | testant doctrines, and make their representations to the 
attle, nel h = teste ia the matter of deccretion. | idolatry in the nineteenth century. board. But this is in reality no protection, when the 
on as to consult her li nape h d a q| . Thechurch of St. Werburgh is one of unpretending | parents are dependent on the patrons or managers of 
under ee Senge Wilh sagnen to Comventence an | character, but it was made on this occasion somewhat | the schools. It would be necessary to say a great deal 
= comfort. (Applause. ) ; ; 7 | more attractive. The altar was decorated with | 2bout this branch of the national system. I shall for the 
brn} “She had long felt the meee arising om mn | | flowers, and to the right there was a kind of canopy, pore —_ me ne! 4 sont Oe itis es alee = 
10 g0 pedeonta; Josh learnt that one lady seross the Atlantic | OF throne, intended for the reception of“ the Lord | this kind that have been, or may be made an engine for 
‘_~ od ootaally walked abroad in trousers, to the amusement | pacer a ary oe nes * The service was — undermining their faith, ” It is to be regretted that the 
ine | Siti eeiton a Indy ese ona any days it | B01 who, appeared to act ae the chaplains to the | tanner to favour aueh schools that may be Made 
8 y : , 

= wo « moving panorama, and really gave her meer pod Fo "bishop. ‘* The Lord Bishop of Troy,’’ whose presence | nurseries of proselytism.”” 2 ae we 
ears, than a baby. (Laughter) If that was not a pitiable and | was promised in the handbill, did not make his ap- Of th del school he thinks i 

Ligh Indicrous spectacle, she (Mrs. Dexter) was much mis- pearance, and his absence was accounted for by Mr. te ° - “He deli e thin oH on necessary to 
nl pe taken. _ The long petticoats, too, were equally incon- | Brown, who, before the service commenced, stated hes for ne is rape hie h Pr be a ~~ mh rmeras vag = 
ireted. venient in fine as in dirty weather. When a lady, ona | that “the Lord Bishop of Troy was called to the | Cc “a i pee ~ — aaa ’ oa omy an 
neues beautiful yy 8 day, — hereelf ng — of eos | South, and, consequently, could not be present as | — — — rey ee mf ppg 1 age 
mea | ual, he forgot hat the pavement would be wiped | onounced in the printed placard" but hstordship, | mation, and over which Catholes have no control 
oe clouds of dust. What, she would ask, prevented women | “ their own bishop, would address them in the even- | The whole system tends to inspire ehildren with the 





: : oo te : : ing as w ing.” T 2 | absurd idea that all religions are equally good, and is 
: tee aid ftheirlimbs? Let ladies | 2g 88 well as the morning.’”’ The sermon preached | ® ‘ ew good, and | 
wei, | SE atic wardrobes and they would find an answer, | by “the Lord Bishop” in the morning was a very | thus hestile to truth, which je one and exclusive ia its 
Women, from time immemorial, had been cheated out of | Plain discourse, entirely confined to the charitable | ature: +he System also is lirected to throw the edu- 
, ’ 7 | cation of a Catholic population into the hands of a 




















many a sweet summer’s ramble in the open country. | object for which the ceremony was got up. The | “wes ee 
be Was not a woman able to get over a stile without the | only noticeable feature was that the greatest A | skin pry eer srg dA poop "Ouaht 
tr! ere and assistance of her husband or her lover. | was paid to the ‘sacred person’’ of the bisho : tonti y- & 
of P Pp P» | Catholics, or can they, conscientiously take an active 
— (Laughter.) There was elasticity enough in her consti- | whose hands were repeatedly kissed during the cere- | part in establishing euch scheols ?” 
enemy a tution (renewed laughter); but she was the slave of the > by th fficiati ies leavi k 
e about o 4 . mony, by the officiating priests. On eaving the Y A : 
“rm foolish and too general impression that there was some- chapel many of the congregation, principally those The remainder of the letter is devoted to a reply to 
> thing of vulgarity in the gentler sex depending on their | : y ry ? y a possible objection to his opinions on these important 
There , | of the poorer class, kneeled down and eagerly caught ; : wang” 
e, lying — | the garment of the “ prelate,” which they applied to points. It will be argued, he says, that hea > alg 
ould not Returning again to the subject of tight-lacing she | their lips. times of great liberality, and that no teacher will inter- 
ceased, exclaimed—‘‘ Only conceive a Venus held up to the | re fere with the religious doctrines of his pupils, _ But, 
over tte | admiration of man supported by slips of whalebone.” | DR. CULLEN ON EDUCATION. -s —— is it not a fact borne out by experience, 
st fancy Laughter.) ‘Trousers, she said, were worn by| Roman Catholic views on education have received | “tt a liberal ry ee oper Lord John Russeli to 
rm and short petticoats by the Italians. As to | an official exposition from Dr, Cullen, Archbishop of wit, are poe most hostile to the Catholic religion, 
jumped the aye novelty,—why novelty was the sine | Armagh and Primate of all Ireland. The document om ai —_ —_ omen = enact- 
qua non of fashion. in which this is contained comes to us in the shape | ™¢"*S, Gispiaying great bigotry, and treating its 
ve wel, P : = Beary 
we could “Would it not be wiser to inquire whether a thing was ofa letter to Mr. Alderman Boylan of Drogheda, in Se — pee | a 
re about meritorious or useful, leaving the question of novelty to | reply to a letter from the Alderman relative to a |; weg S not escape. ts elects are evi 
¢ q y to | reply in the eyes of Dr. Cullen :—* Th le of th 
a volley, idlers and simple folk? She would remind them that | discussion on education in the Drogheda corporation. | « ffi y h : ? een S50 Coes SS Se 
How thete were at the present time millions of women who | Dr. Cullen was reported to be favourable to the | ™ OM#¢e the sneers of companions, the spirit of the 
k 
eer and had never seen any other female dress than trousers and | model school and the mixed system,” because he | place, the atmosphere itself, produce their effect, and 
short petticdats; so that their lords and masters in this | : : , big |many young either become open apostates from the 
ter jue mast My k h te ae al 48 | patronised the national schools in his diocese; and | faith of their fath tl leon irit of thei 
mie | Seam ok on the er dees aan legal | pon this point Alderman Boylan wished to be en-|ithof thes fathers ot a elon those of ta 
mien. : ’ lightened. , ) . 
down to empire—in a word, one half of the human race— | *'® ‘ ; P | And he sweepingly concludes th 
tots ina had from time immemorial worn trousers; so that there | .. Dr. Cullen prefaces his reply with some observa- | ill babl , : + "di wl Bee ee a 
; ; : ating Y will probably be produced in the model school when 
t out of would be nodanger of her (Mrs. Dext _ | tions denying the charge that the Catholics are op- | ~. a ; 
t out of, g er (Mrs. Dexter) standing a solitary | 2 mixed education is fully developed in the 
st. We Monument oftrousers. (Laughter.) She was quite sure | posed to education :— ine a = 4 
kept up there would be more difficulty in convincing the ladies | _« Before I enter into the subject of your communica- ; : : 
yurselves that their errors in dress demanded reform than in con- | tion. all t , the Id y ield As a pendant to this, we give the following from 
ing tt | Yincing the gentlemen that it was their duty to persuade | one in a sincere desire to see our people well instructed. | ‘2¢ Irish correspondent of the Times. The guardians 
lendidly, eb to the change. (Laughter.) She was also | You and every true Catholic feel as I do, and our feel- , = ary Poor — Union have, by @ majority 
at . oni ast 9 by th = — gg to a hea a | ings are quite in accordance with the spirit of the Catholic on ag Nesp g Smeg = placing ms — 
bodies. braced 0 ose who had good hearts and | Church. She has been the instructress and civiliser of bt rd of Nation ducation. 5 lar as 
‘ J 4 happy dispositions, (Hear, hear.) he question in | all the nations of the earth; every noble and useful in- | can be judged by names, the minority was composed 
ee all? (Great loughter ft ws => wear trousers at | stitution that we possess has originated with her; and to | for the greater part of Roman Catholics, and the ma- 
: -) 4n China the men now wore | her are due the preservation of the arts and sciences in | jority almost exclusively of Protestants, the latter 
~ who ee cane, Toner. poe emer er) | - of darkness, and their revival and diffusion at a | resting their opposition on the threadbare argument of 
ren S now endeavouring to en- | later period. The man who accuses the Catholic Church | mutilated Scriptures, unholy tampering with 
or I fired list their interest — was nothing inconvenient, un- | of promoting or patronising ignorance, or of being hostile | Word, and so Gerth, "The pe MP me who seo 
. »orunsightly. (Cheers.) Of its comfort she | to the improvement of the mind, either does not know Seni : . 8 
diately. | speak fi - P ’ the question under consideration, prefaced the mo 
hat to see tpearance she would leave thea _. a to Le | he history, or wilfully misrepresents it. There is, | tion with asensible speech, in the aoe of which c. 
| s audience to contrast it | indeed, a sort of knowledge not encouraged by our . 
J ear and | its competitors (Hear hear.) Church a knowled i ~ igi i observed —_ 
j ’ ’ . ’ ge without religion, which, as the 
stantane- She vindicated the Bloom | A P y i i * ¥) 
er costume from the | Apostle St. Paul says, puffeth up, and is described by I do not care about Dr. Cullen or any one else ; what 
of indelicacy, by a “tu quoque.” Were | St- James as earthly, sensual, devilish. The effects of | any one else may do is nothing to me. If they fanc 
ies caught in cays he lg and eilliesd ty hola = | knowledge of this kind can be easily traced in the history | they can put down the aptiennl system of efuatien, 
petticoats, particularly modest appearances > | of Europe during the last eighty years. Its fruits have | say they cannot doit; Idefy them, (Hear, hear.) Dr. 
town on said : : ppoars * | been sedition, rebellion, immorality, impiety, or, at | Beresford and Dr. Cullen may issue their pronuncia- 
, the dress she wore would soon cease to b di y F y P 
Jiscovery i ne . ase to De | least, an indifference to every sort of religion. Within tos against the schools, but they will be in vain; for 
raj. The «She the last twenty years the occupier of the throne in | the whole mass of the people is in favour of them. Dr. 
d in the sttenti was the first who had dared publicly to call | France and his ministers became its patronisers in their | Cullen has not been long enough here to understand the 
sarry off oA to it in this metropolis, She had, therefore, | university system, and, though that system was alto- | question, which is simply a question of fair play and 
e im the tener " to many jeers. A young man, forinstance, | gether under their control, yet they fell victims to the | justice. Under the national system we have peace, 
+2 has complete 4 her presence, had asked whether she would | wicked spirit which their favoured godless education | order, and quietness; but if we had it not, we should 
at the I € outrage on masculine attire by appearing | called into existence and nurtured. ‘Et nunc reges | have broils and disturbances in our schools eternally, in 
ineurnet> ~— in whiskers (A laugh.) Another intelligite, erudimini qui judicatis terram.’ (B. 2.)” consequence of people interfering with the children and 
bs al »? Present her with a box of cigars. In explanation he asserts, that Catholics cannot | 8°i™g about ae. tracts among them. All the 
ogee m; but she had no desire to com-  ganction any system of education “opposed or dan- great and wise men in the country are in favour of the 
age on nature; she wished rather to : ngs A national system of education—such, for instance, as D 
then than t ili gerous to the Catholic faith ;"’ that what is called 7 : ri ’ + 
foolish ser : an to debilitate her nerves. Through a cohen edenet is d ’ hat faith, bei Townsend, Bishop of Meath, who is a warm advocate of 
Bloomer, de ~ ity to the dictates of fashion, women had P ee education 1s mee to that faith, being | it, The Lord Primate and Dr. Cullen must eventually 
a oy hed choice in matters of dress, and in order f0Und pernicious and “ well calculated to sow the | come round. Dr. Cooke and the General Assembly, who 
on af ceasazy to set ir rights it had consequently become ne- S¢@d8 of indifferentism,” Protestants, he writes, act | were formerly opposed to the yational system, had to 
. on foot an agitation as active as any poli- Upon these principles, giving their children an edu- | come round, and the others must do so in theend, The 
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most learned and intellectual men_in the country are 
in favour of the national board. Dr. Whately h- 
bishop of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
nearly all the nobility—certainly all the Catholic nobilit; 

—and gentry of the country, are for it. Remember, it 
makes no difference what Government is in power, for 
every Government, both Whig and Tory, will support 
the dof Education. Lord Stanley, who originated 
and founded it, would support it if he were in power to- 
morrow. Therefore you may as well hold your tongues, 
the half of you.” (‘ Hear, »” and laughter.) 


The first of a series of meetings of the congregation- 
alists of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire, favouring the promotion of education through 
the influence of voluntary effort, was held at Man- 
chester on Tuesday evening, in the school-room of 
the Reverend Dr. Halley's chapel, Cavendish-street. 
There was a good attendance. The opinions broached 
were those of pure and extreme voluntaryism. The 
Reverend G. W. Condor thought the prevailing agita- 
tion for extended education savoured more of 
quackery than earnestness. Education without 
religion was inadmissible. The people had no right 
to education. If they could not get it without 
having recourse to the State, they ought not to have 
it at all. 

On Wednesday morning a conference was held. 
The chief fact we can gather is, that a want of money 
to carry out the objects of the Congregational Board 
was felt. Some pounds were subscribed at once. 


LINCOLN PENITENT FEMALES’ HOME. 

The Earl of Yarborough presided over a public 
meeting, held on Monday week, in the Town-hall at 
Grimsby, in behalf of the “ Lincoln and Lincolnshire 
Penitent Females’ Home.”” The noble lord is presi- 
dent of the society. Ministers of every denomination 
attended the meeting, which was full and respectable. 
The institution owed its origin to the suicide of an 
unfortunate girlat Lincoln. In seconding one of the 
resolutions, the Reverend Edmund R. rken, 
honorary secretary of the society, gave a detailed 
account of the rise and pro of the society, its 
operations in the small and inconvenient Home for- 
merly rented in Lincoln, and the erection of the pre- 
sent spacious and commodious Home :— 

“The number of inmates admitted from the com- 
mencement was seventy-one, from various parts of the 
county, for the advantages of the institution were not 
confined to Lincoln. Of these, one had married respect- 
ably, fifteen had been provided with situations and were 
giving great satisfaction, and six had been restored to 
their friends. One had died in the Home, two had been 
transferred to the Union, and twenty-six were at present 
under the society’s care. ‘They were under the charge 
of a matron and sub-matron, and a committee of ladies, 
one of whom visited the institution daily. Their in- 
struction was attended to, with especial reference to their 
religious and moral improvement; and they were in- 
dustriously employed in needlework and washing—their 
earnings in three years anda half having amounted to 
£360. It was the wish of the society that the inmates 
should eonsider themselves as constituting a family ; 
accordingly they engaged, under the matron’s direction, 
in domestic worship twice a day. ‘They were visited on 
alternate Saturdays by the Reverend J. Craps, Baptist 
minister of Lincoln, and by himself, when they read the 
Scriptures and engaged in prayer. If illness, or any 
other cause, led an inmate to request the extraordinary 
attendance of his coadjutor or himself, it was given; or 
she might receive the instructions and consolations of 
the minister of the religious denomination to which she 
might belong. On Sunday mornings, such of the females 
as were able, attended divine worship in his parish 
eburch of Burton ; wherein he had, on several occasions, 
witnessed their reverential and devout attendance on the 
communion. On the Sunday evening, they were visited 
by a member of the ladies’ committee, who joined with 
them in Scriptural and devotional exercises, The great- 
est harmony had prevailed a among all con- 
cerned in the management of the Home; no proselytism 
had been attempted, but all had united cordially in the 
one effort to reform the vicious and restore the lost. 
Their necessities were still great; from three to four 
hundred pounds were still required to set them in a posi- 
tion to carry out their object successfully ; but he trusted 
that the efforts and contributions of the charitable would 
meet their requirements, and that the blessing offered by 
the Home would be extended to every unhappy creature 
who might desire to avail herself of them.” 





BICESTER RAILWAY ACCIDENT—IMPORTANT 
VERDICT. 

The jury met again on Monday, and reéxamined 
several of the principal witnesses as to the cause of 
the accident, ‘The opinion of Mr, Bruyeres, that the 
line was essentially a double line at Bicester, and not 
a main line and a siding, was opposed by the opinion 
of Mr. Bruin and Mr, Dockray, who thought it was 
asiding. This remains, therefore, a matter of opi- 
nion ; but it is important: a siding is used on single 
lines for the purpose of shifting one train out of the 
way of another, If there is no double line at 
Bicester, of course an engineman, who is not ordered 
or clearly signalled to stop, would not go on to the 
siding. The Coroner very ably summed up the evi- 
dence; but the string of remarks which the jury 
appended to their verdict render any account of it 
unnecessary, After deliberating for almost an hour 
and a half, the foreman of the jury announced their 





verdict to be—‘‘ That the deceased died from acci- 
dental causes ;’’ and stated that the jury desired him 
to append special observations to that verdict, which 
he then read as follows :— 


“ The jury consider that, in closing their investigation 
as to the cause of the melancholy catastrophe which has 
been attended with such fatal results, they are called 
upon, as well in regard to the distressed feelings of the 
relatives of the deceased as of those unfortunate sufferers 
who have survived the accident, and also in justice to 
the public at large, to record some special observations 
with reference to the events preceding the occurrence 
and attendant upon it, but further with reference to the 
future traffic of the Bucks Railway. 

“The jury find that the railway upon which the lament- 
able event occurred is a branch line from the London and 
North-Western Railway, diverging at Bletchley to 
Oxford through Bicester, and that from Steeple Claydon 
to Oxford is a single line only. 

“The jury find that the train to which the accident 
occurred was not only an excursion train advertised by 
public notice for passengers to leave London on Saturday 
and to return on the following Monday, but it also formed 
a return excursion train for passengers who had left 
Oxford for London on the previous Monday, as well as 
for those who had left Oxford and Bicester on the pre- 
vious Tuesday. 

“ The jury find that the notices to the public of these 
excursion trains were imperfectly and vaguely drawn, for, 
while the company’s officers at Bicester construed them 
to mean that the Saturday’s excursion train from London 
to Oxford was to call at Bicester, the officers at Bletchley 
construed them to mean that they should not stop at 
Bletchley but go through to Oxford; and the jury con- 
sider that both of those constructions might be fairly 
adopted without the imputation of any neglect of duty 
on their part as arising from such cause, 

“The jury find that the company’s servants at Bices- 
ter were prepared for the train to stop there for the 
Bicester passengers toalight, but that the engineman in 
charge of the train acted upon the belief that he was to 
go through to Oxford without stopping at Bicester; and 
that such a misunderstanding had a tendency to produce 
confusion in the arrangements, and required more than 
ordinary vigilance to be paid to the points and signals ; 
and the jury consider that there was a want of adequate 
instruction to the guards from their superior officers as 
to the stoppage of the train to be consistent with the 
public safety. 

“The jury find that, although there is much discre- 
pancy in the evidence before them as to the speed at 
which the train was travelling when it reached the junc- 
tion point at Bicester, yet the engineman admits that he 
was going at a greater speed than he wouldhave done 
had he known that he was to stop at Bicester. It appears, 
therefore, that, in the absence of a clear understanding 
among the officers as to stopping at Bicester or not, the 
only guides they had to direct them were the signals 

rovided by the company with directions for their use. 

‘hat in the present case the signalman had used the 
necessary signal and caution at the auxiliary signal-post, 
and of danger and stop at the points. That the engine- 
man and guards had observed the caution signal at the 
auxiliary post, and had slackened speed accordingly ; 
but that the driver and his guards were misled by some 
optical illusion as to the white light or ‘ Go on’ signal 
at the principal signal-post at the station. 

“The jury find that the white light was not turned. 
towards the approaching train, yet they see no reason to 
doubt that the engineman and guards were, from some 
unexplained cause, misled by the appearance of a real or 
reflected light which they believed to have been the white 


_ “The jury find that a single line of railway n 
involves more danger to passengers than a double 

by reason of the trains having to pass over iu om 
points in the one case which would not be required na 
other. They also find that trains are occasional} a, 
at the stations to prevent collision with other cin red 
hence that the enginemen on duty are superindusta 
travel at a greater speed than is consistent with Saf ~ 
on a single line of railway, in order to observe the ti 
appointed for their arrival at stations. These and wed 
matters of more minute detail impose upon the : 
pany’s servants a degree of watchfulness and care 
single line of railway almost superhuman; and that ‘the 
pointsman, in the discharge of his duties, is liable, f, 

a mere accidental slip or fall, or from a want of saree at 
that presence of mind which is so essential in nn 
difficulty and danger, to be the innocent or accide ¢ 
cause of destruction to life and property. a 

‘* The jury, therefore, earnestly urge upon the directors 
of the company, as they value human life and deplore 
the sacrifice of it, that they will cause a second line of 
rails to be laid down without delay, as a means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of such a dire calamity as that 
which has now formed the subject of their very anxious 
inquiry and most painful deliberation.” 

With these views the Coroner entirely con 
and suggested an additional clause, as ri Mae 

“ The jury suggest, that, until the line of railway is 
made double, every train should stop at the Bicester sta. 
tion.” 

Mr. Wagstaffe, who had attended to watch the 
case on behalf of the railway authorities, assured the 
coroner and jury that attention would be paid to the 
suggestion without rendering it necessary to add it 
to the recommendations made by the jury, He 
begged to produce two general orders which had been 
issued by the company: one, a circular to guards and 
breaksmen; another, a notice to enginemen, and 
especially to those working the Buckinghamshire 
line, enjoining great caution, and also attention to 
the thirty-fourth rule, respecting the speed of trains 
when running through stations. 

The clause suggested by the coroner was then 
added to the recommendations of the jury ; and, the 
separate verdicts required in the different cases 
having been taken, the proceedings terminated, 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Tt has pleased God to bless us with a bountiful 
harvest,”” says the Norfolk Chroniele, which, after 
thankfully acknowledging the merciful dispensation, 
seems to lament that the price of wheat this year will 
be “not more than 4s, 6d. a bushel,’’ Our spirited 
contemporary, the Norfolk News, thus replies :— 

‘* What consistency is there in returning thanks for 
the bounty of Providence, and lamenting at the same 
time that the poor can get at it at so cheap a rate? It 
would be much better—for it would not savour so much 
of hypocrisy—if they closed their prayer books without 
uttering the thanksgiving, than toexpress gratitudewith 
their lips, whilst desiring in their hearts to reénact an 
iniquitous law by which man can make a scarcity where 
God has sent a plenty! ”’ 


No opinion upon any matter of public politica 
importance is expressed by the Ayr Advertiser; but 
it contains rather a vigorous rebuke to the writer of 
** Killing no Matter ’’—a dashing and caustic leader 





‘ - “ ? : - | in the £raminer, apparently pointed and vigorous 
light signal for ‘Go on;' and that, being deluded by this | ™ the » apparently poll g 
supposed white light, they did not observe the danger | enough to have been written by Fonblanque himself 


signal at the points until they had approached so near to | 


The following sentence, the clincher to a not very 


them as to be unable to stop or to reverse the engine. | pr meets resumé on colonial wars in general, and the 


“ The jury find that if the points had been fairly open 


Xafir war in particular, in the Macclesfield Courier, 


for the train to pass down either the straight line or the | expresses exactly what a certain party think about 
siding, and had been in perfect condition at the time, it | the cause and continuance of the hostilities at the 


is more than probable that the train would have passed | 
to the station. | 

“The jury find that there was nothing observed by | 
the pointsman at the time the train reached him to indi- | 
cate any defect whatever in the points; but they find, 
also, that after the train had passed the pointsman, and | 
before any other train had gone over the points, it was 
discovered that the tie-rod, which is shown to have been 
partially broken before, aud which connects the two | 
point-rails, had been broken asunder near to the screw 
and nut, and that the heel-chair was also broken, and 
the pouint-rail attached to it bent. | 

“ The jury find that these injuries to the tie-rod, the 
chair, and point-rail were occasioned at the momentary | 
transit of the engine or tender over the points by coming | 
in contact with the toe of the point-rail, but whetner 
they were so occasioned by sand, gravel, or any other 
material, having prevented the points falling into their 
proper position, or whether by any indecision on the part | 
of the pointsman as to which line of rail he was to send | 
the train down by, or whether by any slip of the handle 
of the points-lever, or by any other cause, yet the jury | 
find that from some such cause the engine went over the | 
points on to the straight line, while the rest of the train | 
took the siding, and resulted in that awful loss of life, | 
serious injury to persons, and great destruction of pro- 
perty, which are now so painfully deplored. 

“That, while the jury find that there was not that 
measure of culpability in the conduct of any of the com- 
pany’s servants as to warrant the finding of an adverse 
verdict against any of them, yet they feel that it is due 
to the public safety that some greater means of protec- 
tion to life and property than now exists should be 
resorted to by the company, and that in the monopoly 
which railways have achieved in travelling the lives of 
passengers should not be jeopardized at the shrine of 
interest and dividends, 


| 





Cape :— 


“Mr. Cobden, and the unwise cconomy in ou 
military. establishments, are the true causes of the 
present disastrous state of affairs in Kaffraria.” 


The Preston Guardian is hard upon the American 


|  sympathisers,”” who were butchered in Cuba, We 


believe the Guardian is a “‘ peace-at-any-price” p& 
per :— 

“The acquisition of territory by our republican 
brethren has hitherto, we regret to say, been comp 
by the most exceptionable means, to which the receat 


| invasion of Cuba forms an atrocious climax, and the 


disasters which have now befallen the participators 
therein are nothing more than a just punishment {or 
such flagrant violations of national honour 
morality.” 

Insecurity of tenure, and the necessity for § 
Peasant Proprietary in Ireland, form the staple of a 
earnest article in the Londonderry Standard :— 


“The benefit of a Peasant Proprietary is placed be 
yond a doubt, by the testimony of those who have oes 
it in operation, Just in proportion as the tillers of 
soil are owners does the land improve, and the countty 
prosper. The social revolution in Prussia, which cow 
verted serfs into proprietors, it is confessed, : phn 
years carried the nation forward a whole century. T fe 
is no country in the world where there are 80 © 
farmers not tenants, or so many who are tenants-at- 
Insecurity of tenure was a chief cause of Irish miser}, 
mentioned by Spencer, in the reign of Elizabeth; 
we need not say that the obvious remedy has never 
been applied.” 


Opposing American designs on Cuba, the Welw 
Jield Journal gays i— 
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—_—_. .. ® ‘ 
« If Cuba is to be saved for Spain, the latter ought, in 


inion of the public, to be made to pay her debts to 
ebb and French creditors.” 
«Every day brings us nearer to that war of prin- 


‘nles,” says the Leeds Times, *‘ which one of our own | 
statesmen long ago predicted as the inevitable destiny | 


of Europe.” And then referring to the Whig share 
in the ‘Von Beck’ mystery, and expressing its 
desire to be charitable in construing the expression 
«foreign branch of the English police,” it winds up 
with an ominous doubt :— 

«Tf it should turn out that the Whig Government has 
really been maintaining a horde of spies for the benefit 
of the Continental despots, to watch and betray the 
exiles who have sought refuge on our shores, that Go- 
yernment will have reached a depth of official infamy and 
pumiliation to which we had thought it impossible for 
any English administration to sink.” 


The Lincolnshire Chronicle is engaged on an elec- 
tioneering topic, fighting the Stamford Mercury, 
which advocates the reelection of Sir Montague 
Cholmondeley. Apparently the editors do not fight 
in person, but mysterious correspondents furnish the 
polemics in the leading columns, 


In the Nottingham Mercury there is a thoughtful 
paper on the laws of settlement and removal, sug- 
ested by the late report of Mr. George Coode to the 
Poor Law Boaid :— 


“Though we are quite of opinion that, were the power 
of removal of native paupers by warrant entirely abo- 
lished, the remaining portion of the law empowering the 
removal of Irish, Scotch, and Channel Island paupers 
would speedily have to undergo considerable modifica- 
tion, yet we can scarcely see it necessary that the aboli- 
tion of this part of the law of settlement and removal 
should proceed, side by side, with the abolition of the law 
affecting our native 2 hapangee Such, however, is the 
rooted objection we have to this tyranuical statute, that 
if it was found impossible that the law affecting the re- 
moval of one class could not be repealed without the 
necessity of abolishing that which affects the other class, 
we would risk all the disadvantages, anticipated to arise 
from the non-removal of Irish, Scotch, snd Channel 
Island paupers, rather than have the labouring popula- 
tion of England longer exposed to the grinding oppres- 
sions of this partial and unjust law.” 


The advance made in social questions is shown by 
the notice which the excellent lectures of Mr. 
William Coningham have attracted. The latest is 


following :—= 

“ We have before given reason for our belief that the 
codperative system has not only always failed but always 
would fail amongst us, even if it should become general, 
which we hold to be impossible ; but we rejoice at the 
opportunity of showing from the source named that 
the cooperative principle as developed in France is 
not the destructive and demoralised thing it is 
represented by certain writers here; and that it 
is altogether fallacious to suppose that our work- 
ing classes weuld necessarily be irreligious and 
anarchical if the cciperative principle were more 
prevalent amongst them. As to the incendiarism and 
depravity manifested among some of the so-called organs 
of the industrial masses, as quoted by the Zimes before- 
mentioned, similar proofs of exceptional rascality might 
be obtained in infinitely greater abundance ten, twenty, 
and thirty years ago, as was proved before the Newspaper 
Stamp Committee of last Session beyond all doubt, im- 
provement on that score being every day more conspi- 
cuous. The evidence and opinions of a gentleman in 


verse of all other movements in one respect, for it at- 
tained its object, not by expending, but by saving money. 
The Birmingham Society alone had created six hundred 
county voters; let the London societies proceed in the 
same way, and they would soon be able to give notice to 
quit to those obstructors of improvement, the present 
county members. (Cheers.) The Chairman’s statement, 
that nearly a million of money had been subscribed by 
these societies, was considerably under the mark : taking 


| the average value of the shares at £30, the amount was 
| nearly two millions and ahalf. (Hear, hear.) Working- 





men should recollect that a quart of ale was equal to half 
a yard of land. (Hear, hear.) He had stated this toa 
meeting of working-men at Dudley, when one of them 
exclaimed, in his peculiar dialect—“ Than, Oy'll tell 
yoa wot Oy’ve swallowed monny a field.’ (“‘ Cheers” and 


laughter.” 


The Lambeth meeting was held to celebrate the 
taking possession of a plot of ground, recently pur- 
chased by the Lambeth Freehold Land Society, and 
took place on the West Kent Estate, situated near 
the Forest-hill Railway Station. The society was 
established in October last; the number of share- 
holders is 600, by whom 1000 shares are owned. The 
estate comprises thirty-eight acres, and is divided 
into 334 allotments, each allotment entitling the 


| holder to a vote for the county, An ox was roasted 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| pace; whilst the engine, of 26-horse power, hurried | 


whole and distributed to the poor. A number of 
ladies were present, and the band of the Sappevs and 
Miners in attendance. The estate having on duly 
perambulated by the company, some two hundred 
sat down to a cold luncheon, after which speeches 
and toasts were the order of the day. 





STEAM PLOUGHING. 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby has lately been making 
experiments in steam ploughing. He is said at length 
to have satisfactorily settled the vexed question, not 
only as to the practicability of ploughing by steam, 


but as to the superior cheapness and efficiency of that | 


over the ordinary method. 

A private experiment with one engine was made 
at Grimesthorpe, on ‘Thursday week. The field se- 
lected for the purpose had grown a wheat crop, and 
was of good malleable soil. ‘The engine was placed 


on a moveable tram-road at the end of the field. By | 


way of testing the relative powers, the plough, a 


double one, with reversed shares and coulters, was | 


| drawn in one direction by horses, and contrarily b 
in the Birmingham Journal, from which we cut the | : ‘ : 4 


steam. The horses, four powerful animals, had muc 
labour to drag the implement, and that only at a slow 


it back as fast as a man could fairly walk to conduct 
the plough. After several ‘‘ bouts’’ a subsoil plough 
was attached at a gauge of 9 and afterwards 12 inches, 
This additional burden, which the horses could not 
possibly have drawn, evidently steadied and improved 
the motion, and left the work in a most satisfactory 
manner. Harrows were afterwards appended with an 
equally pleasing result. 


| across old land, which showed in some places consi- 


derable dips. 
The plough used on this occasion was designed and 
manufactured by an ingenious mechanic, named 


| Downes, living at Ryhall, near Stamford, who has fcr 


| 
| 


some years deservedly been held in high esteem as a 
ploughman and ploughmaker in the midland coun- 
ties. . 

It is estimated that the ploughing of twenty-four 


Mr. Coningham’s position are worth something; and as | #¢res of land by horse power would cost £9 12s., 


acontribution to a vital question in social philosophy, 
and one that will need our best attention very frequently 
for the time to come, we give the substance of his expe- 
Tience without further comment.” 


FREEHOLD LAND MEETING. 
Two considerable meetings connected with the 


a a movement took place on Tuesday ; one | o¢ 195) 
at Kingsland 1 th or at Lambeth ;— a | whi i 
g » and the other at Lambeth; and a | cap, which was won in first-rate style by the Con- 


meeting of the Westminster Society on Wednesday. 
e first was large, and Mr. James Taylor, of Birming- 
ham, delivered one of his characteristic speeches :— 
“In Birmingham the society had existed just four 
years; they had made 1100 allotments; they had 3004 
shares, and had taken in one day last week nearly £1000. 
they bad now near £20,000 worth of land ready to 
divide, which would make 700 or 800 allotments more. 
They had been ridiculed at first, amongst others by Mr. 
Newdegate, M.P.; but he had ceased to ridicule them 
ne he knew he should lose his seat at the next 
fection. Land which was offered by retail at 3s, 6d. 
a had been bought by the society for 1s. ld. per 
a : (Hear, hear.) ‘The estate had been allotted, and 
= otwhich cost £17 had been sold since for £50. One man 
Ohad three lots, which had cost him £60, had let them 
off on a bu 
~~deey and annum. (Jlear, hear.) One of the last 
— they had purchased was in the borough of Bir- 
al Gham : it cost the members 2s. 1jd. per yard, or £24 
ot, and the lots had let from 45s. to 80s. a year, A 
— Surveyor had stated in the revising barrister’s 
ay! that hone of ths land was worth less than 
Qs Pe" though it had only cost the members 
had = The societies in Coventry and Wolverhampton 
rl — €qually sucerssful. Another feature of 
fon enties was the poiitical one. He had now a vote 
por a and should jossess other three next 
af ne the next election he should have the pleasure 
voting either fur or against Mr. Disraeli if he stood 
(Hear \ This was the re- 


gain for Buckinghamshire. 





| 


| 


Tee | minutes of the time specified on the cards. 
ilding lease for 99 years at a reserved rent of | 


while the same work could be done by steam for 
£6 163., leaving a balance of £2 16s, in favour of 
steam power. 





DONCASTER RACES. 
Fine weather, crowds of spectators, plenty of sport, 
and capital races have characterised the Donaster 
The race on Tuesday was the Great Handi- 


fessor, who waited on his horses up to the stand, 
when he quitted them and ran in first by a length. 
Tuesday, altogether, is said to have been the best 
“first day’ known at Doncaster for many years. 


Eighteen horses started for the St. Leger on Wed- 
nesday. ; 

The betting was 6 to 4 egainst Hernandez, 2 to 1 
against Aphrodite, 5to 1 against the Ban, 12 to 1 against 
Newminster, 12 to against Ephesus, 18 to 1 against 
Miserrima, 40 to 1 against Lough Bawn, and 50 to 1 
against Phlegra. 

The starting, it should be premised, was undertaken 
by Captain Rous, who got through his task with so 
little difficulty, that the race came off within a few 
Deceitful 
went away with the lead, followed by Exeter, Aphro- 
dite and Goliah lying third and fourth, Hernandez 
next, in company with Cneus, Newminster, Phlegra, Sir 
Rowland Trenchard, Hookem Snivvey, and ‘two or three 
others, Ephesus, Lough Bawn, and Jack Robinson 
bringing up the rear. Exeter retired before he reached 
the milepost, but in no other respect were the positions 
of the leading horses affected until they got to the 
Ited-house ; here Goliah and Hernandez were beaten, 
and Newminster took the third position. Halfway 
between the Red-house and the bend Deceitful gave way, 
and the race was left to Aphrodite and Newminster, 
the latter getting to the mare’s head inside the distance, 
quitting her half-way up, and winning in a canter by two 


| lengths, Hookem Snivvey, who was as far behind Aphro- 


The ploughing took place | 


dite, beating Sir Rowland Trenchard by aneck. P 
and Miserrima were fifth and sixth, Lamartine and 
Ban next. The race was run in 3 minutes 19 seconds. 

| Newminster belongs to Mr. A. Nichol, and was ridden 
| by Templeman. ‘ 

The Queen's Plate was won by the Maid of Masham, 
| ridden by G. Abdale, beating Cossack with the greatest 
ease. On Thursday, Mr. Stebbing’s Alfred the Great, 

ridden by Flatman, carried off the ‘'wenty Sovereign 
| Sweepstakes for two-year olds. Le Juif, a three-year 

old, won the Cleveland Handicap by a head, after a fine 
| race, beating Worcester and Vanguard. 











PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 

The Queen takes daily drives about the Crags and 
| Pass of Ballater, and Prince Albert is walking up his 
‘health while he is stalking down the deer. "The 
| Ministers are everywhere ; and all fashionable people 
| flitting about in ali directions. London gossips have 
had Bloomerism brought home to them by Mrs. 
Dexter, who has caused a deal of talk, and no doubt 
we shall soon see Bloomers abroad. 


Lord and Lady John Russell surprised the — people 
of Dublin by a visit on Monday last, said the 5 but 
its informant was hoaxed. Lord John had only gone to 
Bangor! 

Lord Brougham was seen in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday. He appeared in much better health than 
when last in town. 

The Bishop of London has embroiled himself with the 
parish of St. Mary, Whitechapel, by interdicting a cler- 
gyman, just chosen as lecturer, from pa A meet- 
ing was held on Thursday, and it was resolved that, 
spite of the Bishop, the lecturer should discharge his 
duties. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Burgoyne is making 
a most minute inspection of the state of fortifications in 
the Channel Islands and the western coast of England. 

Mr. Richard O'Gorman, one of the oldest and most 
respectable merchants of Dublin, has left Ireland for the 
United States. The exile of his only son, a noble-minded 
| young fellow, who came out in “48, and who is at present 
a practising barrister at the American bar, has been the 
cause of Mr. O’Gorman’s departure. 

Father Gavazzi has created a fervour in Scotland 
| quite as great asthat in London. The brewers of South- 
| wark gave Haynau a taste of English detestation of 





| women-floggers and men-slaughters; the workmen of 
| Mr. Napier’s foundry at Glasgow turned out, and gave 
hearty cheers for the priestly advocate of Papal reform 
| and Italian nationality. 

Mr. Lawrence, the American Minister, and Mrs. Law- 
rence, are on a tour through Galway and Connemara. 

Mr, Joseph Hume paid his constituents a public visit 
| on Saturday, and delivered a financial and reform speech 
| in the Town-hall of Montrose. The old veteran was 
| heartily received. 

The soirée to Mr. George Thompson, M.P., fixed for 
Tuesday, was unavoidably postponed, owing to a bereave- 
ment in the family of that gentleman, whose second son 
expired on Sunday evening, after a protracted illness. 

The Earl of Donoughmore died on the afternoon of 
the 12th at Palmerstown-house, his lordship’s mansion 
| in the county of Dublin. He was in his sixty-fourth 
| year, and had been for a long time in a declining state of 
health. He is succeeded in his estates and title by his 
| son, Lord Suirdale. 
| Died on Wednesday morning, at his residence in St. 
| Giles’s-street,Oxford, after afew hours’ illness,John Kidd, 
| D.M. of Christchurch, Regius Professor of Medicine, 
| 'Tomline’s Pralector of Anatomy, Aldrichian Professor 
of Anatomy, and Radcliffe’s Librarian. Dr Kidd was 
highly esteemed and respected both in the University 
and city of Oxford. In 1800, being then a student of 
Christ Church, Mr. Kidd took the degree of M.A. In 
1801 that of Bachelor of Medicine, and in 1804 he pro- 
ceeded to tie degree of Doctor of Medicine. In 1822 
Dr. Kidd succeeded Sir Christopher Pegge, Bart., in the 
office of Regius Professor of Medicine, to which is an- 
nexed Tomline’s Prelectorship of Anatomy, and the 
Aldrichian Professorship of Anatomy, and in 1 he 
succeeded Dr. Williams as Radcliffe’s Librarian. ‘The 
election of a successor to the latter office rests with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chancellor of the University, the Bishops of London 
and Winchester, the two — Secretaries of State, 
the two Chief Justices, and the Master of the Rolls. 

Mr. James Richardson, the enterprising African tra- 
veller, died on the 4th of March last, at a small village 
called Ungurutua, six ne distant from Kouka, the 
capital of Bornou. Early in January, he and the 
companions of his mission, Drs. Barth and Overweg,. 
arrived at the immense plain of Damergou, when, after 
remaining a few days, they separated, Dr. Barth proceed- 
ing to Kanu, Dr. Overweg to Guber, and Mr. Richardson 
takin the direct route to Kouka, by Zinder. There, it 
would seem, his strength began to give way, and before he 
had arrived twelve days distant from Kouka he became 
seriously ill, suffering much from the oppressive heat of 
thesun. Having reached a large town called Kangarrua, 
he halted for three days, and feeling himself rather 
refreshed he renewed his journey. After two days’ more 
travelling, during which his weakness greatly increased, 
they arrived at the Waddy Mellaha. Leaving this weed 
on the 3rd of March, they reached in two hours the village 
of Ungurutua, when Mr. Richardson became so weak that 
he was unable to proceed. In the evening he took a little 
food and tried to sleep, but became very restless, and left 
his tent supported by his servant. He then took some tea 
and threw himself again on his bed, but did not slerp, 
His attendants having made some coffee, he asked for a 
cup, but had no strength tohold it. He repeated several 
times, ‘I have no strength,” and after having pro- 
nounced the name of his wife, sighed deeply, and ex- 
pired without a struggle about two hours midnight. 
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DESPERATE TOOTH-DRAWING. 

An action has been brought, in the Marylebone County 
Court, by an enterprising dentist named Davidson, 
against a widow named Gale, for the sum of ten guineas. 
The action was tried before the Judge, Mr. Amos, on 
Tuesday. Davidson stated that he had received an order 
to make a set of artificial teeth for Mrs. Gale, who, on 
the delivery of the same, refused to receive them. 

Mrs. Gale, being called by her solicitor, in answer to 
Davidson, said :—In the month of April last I hada house 
in York street, Portman-square, furnished, for the ac- 
commodation of visitors to the Great Exhibition. I had 
a card in the window announcing apartments to let, fur- 
nished. Davidson called. He said, ‘ You have fur- 
nished apartments ?"’ and [ answered, ‘I have. Will you 
look at them?’’ He did so; and on being told that the 
rent was seven guineas per week, observed, “‘ Just the 


° : | thing I live in your neighbourhood, and shall require 
that sixty-five years have elapsed since Burns wrote the | them for a relation of mine, with a family of seven 


lines in which this lady is noticed, and that the six | children.” Davidson was then about descending the 
Mauchline belles were then in the prime of opening | door step, when suddenly turning round, and looking her 
womanhood, it is surpriring that two of them, who have | ¢4}) in the face, he said, “* You are not so very old, Tam 
often listened to the living accents of the inspired pea- : 2 
sant, still survive. The fate in life of the six belles | 
was as follows:—Miss Helen Miller, the first named, 
became the wife of Burns’s friend, Dr. Mackenzie, a | 
medical gentleman in Mauchline, latterly in Irvine ; Miss 
Markland we have already spoken of; Miss Jean Smith | 
was married to Mr. Candlish, a successful teacher in 
Edinburgh, and became the mother of the eminent divine; 
Miss Betty (Miller) became the wife of Mr. ‘lempleton, 
in Mauchline ; and Miss Morton married Mr. Patterson, | 
cloth merchant, in the same village. Of the fate and 
history of ‘Bonnie Jean’ (Armour) we need not speak. 
The survivors are Mrs, Patterson and Mrs. Candlish.”’ 

The Duchess de Berry and her husband, Count de 
Lucchesi, left Vienna, on the Lith, for Italy. 

‘The Sardinian workmen in England on a visit to the 
Exposition, have been down to Manchester this week, 
where they have been hospitably entertained by the local 
authorities. 

6° Te ts proper that the public should know,” says the 
North British Daily Mail, “that his Grace of Atholl 
exacts ls. per head upon every person entering his 
grounds at Dunkeld. Visitors on entering are desired to | 
put their names down in a book, and on quitting the 
grounds a demand is made of ls. from each. Thus a 
gentleman with a family of six or seven children, or it 
might be ten children, would have to pay a pretty heavy 
toll for liberty to take a walk through the grounds at | 
Dunkeld.” 

Among the passengers who arrived on Sunday at | 
Southampton from Cadiz in the Iberia mail steamer, was 
a Spanish Metador, or bull-fighter. He was on his way 
to South America, where he has an engagement for three 
years, to perform in the gladiatorial exhibitions in one 
of the South American capitals. The sum he is to re- 
ceive for this service is £4000. He is a stout-built man, 
and appears to possess great activity and strength. 
During the voyage he exhibited the sword with which 
he is armed when in conflict with the savage performers 
ofthe amphitheatre It is a heavy, straight, two-edged 
sword, about 34 feetlong, with a red hilt. The travelling 
dress of the Metador was rather stage-like, being varie- 
gated and picturesque, and quite different from that of a 
Spanish gentleman. He had w servant with him, a 
slender and effeminate looking youth, who was dressed 
more fantastically and singularly than his master. The 
behaviour of the Matador in the baggage warehouse of 
the Southampton customs, with his brusque manners, 
deep husky voice, and vehement volubility, seemed to 
cause much amusement amongst his fellow-voyagers. 


Early in the morning, the body wrapped in linen, and 
covered with a carpet, was borne to a grave which was 
dug four feet deep, under the shade of a large tree, 
close to the village, followed by all the principal Sheichs 
and people of the district. The Sultan of Bornou has 
given orders that all and honour shall be paid to 
the grave of the ill-fated British traveller.—Malta 
Times. 

In the Scottish Press we find some interesting particu- 
lars on the subject of which Scotchmen never tire, 
Burns :—“ A Glasgow contemporary records the death 
of one of the six ‘Mauchline belles,’ on whom Burns 
confers the fame of his verse. Mrs, Findlay, relict of 
Mr. Robert Findlay, of the Excise, Greenock, was one 
of the very few persons, surviving to our own times, who 
intimately knew the peasant bard in the first flush of his 
genius and manhood, and by whom her name and charms 
have been wedded to immortal verse. When we consider 





me supply you with some artificials and extract your 
stumps.” (Loud laughter.) I replied, ‘* No; the teeth I 
have will last me as long as I live; out, after the season 
is over, if I approve of your suggestion, you are the only 
erson whom I should employ. Leave me your card,” 
ie did so, and went away. Before doing so, however, 
he told me that his charge would be £11, with twelve 
months’ credit. He added, ‘‘ If you take my advice, you 
will live many more years than you otherwise would, 


will gain another husband.”’ A few days afterwards he 
again called, asking me if I had made up my mind about 
the teeth, when I said no; but when I did, I would call 
upon him, at the same adding, that his visit was very 
timely, as he might be able to relieve my niece, who was 
suffering from pain in a tooth. He filled the toothwith 
something he took from his coat-pocket, after which 
she expressed herself easy, refusing, at my desire, to 
make any charge, but asking for boiling water to be 
fetched, for which purpose my niece left the room, and 
immediately afterwards said, ‘‘ Now must take a model 


| (Laughter.) He then forcibly pushed me into a chair, 
and with some instrument drew from the roof of my 
mouth one of my two remaining stumps, which made 
me cry for help, whereupon he desisted. I saw no more 


from the court. 

Mr. Amos: Have you the teeth ? 

Defendant : I have not, sir, nor would I have them at 
any price—(laughter)—but he once showed them to me, 
saying, if I did not take them, and pay him £10 10s., he 
would compel me to swallow them. (Loud laughter.) 

Mrs. Gale’s niece spoke in corrovoration of her aunt’s 
testimony, and the jury, under the direction of the 


judge, immediately gave a verdict for Mrs. Gale. 


“MURDER WILL OUT,” 

A woman, named Davies, told a strange story before 
Mr. Traill on Tuesday, directly pointing out the murderer 
of a policeman who was killed five years ago. 

In the month of February, 1846, a policeman named 
Hastie was barbarously assaulted at midnight, in a 
by-place called Tinder Box-alley, near the dockyard, 
Deptford, by some person or persons unknown, whilst in 
the discharge of his duty, the result of which was, that 
he was removed in astate of insensibility to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where he lingered in great suffering ten days, 
and then expired. Yesterday, William Cressy, aged 41, 
a labouring man, belonging to Bexley Heath, was 
brought before Mr. Traill, by Mr. G. Hilton, superin- 
tendent of the rural police at West Malling, Kent, 
charged on suspicion of being the person who caused 
| the death of Hastie. Mary Ann Davies sworn, said :—I 
have been cohabiting with the prisoner on and off during 
the last six years. He brought me to Deptford before 
the policeman was killed. had lived with him at 


THE “VON BECK” MYSTERY. 

We find a letter inthe Times from Mr. John Paget, | 
disclaiming all knowledge of the ‘Baroness von 
Beck” :— 

* Dresden, September 11, 

*Sir,—In a letter published in the Times, from Mr. 
Constant Darra, he states that among other letters shown | 
to him by the person calling herself * Baroness von Beck,’ Hackney also, previously. I had lived with him twelve 
and on the strength of which he by 3 induced to give | months before the murder. We had lived in Griffin- 
credit to her story, wee one from John Paget, whose | street, Deptford, a week before the fatal occurrence. We 
wife is a born Hungarian.’ Will ho allow me to state lodged at Mr. Mann's. He went out on the night of the 
how much either I or Mrs. Paget know of the person in | murder to buy some nails for his shoes. He did not return 
question? Some pet - we received a copy of her | until one o'clock in the morning—he went out between 
book, and lettey gna “Aaron von Bech m.PMeh nine and te eciock: On hintcury hie right and wa 

4 - “ . ull o ood, is waistcoat was much stained with blood. 
answered the letter, and inclosed the price of her book He was all of a tremble, and I thought he had been fight- 
(which I supposed was what she wanted), and which she ing. I asked him what was the matter, and he replied 
received through her — Mr. Bentley. We had | that he had done it now, and that he knew he should be 
never heard of the ‘Baroness von Beck’ before, and | hung. He was pale, and said no one saw him do it. “I 
have had no communication with her since. Of course, | ¢niched the policeman, for my wife had had a child by 
I addressed my letter to her under the only name by which | , policeman named French in his own country.”’ I did 
I knew her; but I cannot think that, from such premisses, not think it was murder he had committed. He then 
Mr. Darra was justified in concluding that we Were | went to bed, and said that he would tell me the secret in 
either the accomplices of her fraud or the victims of it.’ | the morning if I would not tell any one, He then toid 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, me that he gave him the blows with the iron foot (used 

Joun Pager. in cobbling) which he thought had killed him, He re- 

marked that the policeman told him to go on; that he 
then got in front of the man and struck him with the 
iron foot on his forehead and nose. He brought home 
the iron foot, which I saw next morning. It was all over 
blood. I got a scrubbing-brush and scrubbed the stains 
off. He cade me swear that I would not tell. He took 
the iron foot away in the morning after, and said that if 
I ever told of it, he would murder me; that he would not 
be hung for one but for two. It was on a Monday or 
Tuesday, I think. We remained in Deptford three weeks 
afterwards. He took the foot away, and when he re- 
turned I asked him where he had putit? He answered 
that he had thrown it into the water. I have never said 
anything about it since. I have been hopping at West 
Peckham, and aman was there who had been in the 
lice. I first mentioned the facts to Police-constable 

| er. I cannot tell whether we left Deptford before 





THE EXPOSITION, 

For the last fortnight the numbers attending at the 
Exposition have sprung up somewhat to the old amount. 
The ‘sight’? of omnibuses and cabs ranged along, 
waiting for passengers, is really one of the sights of Lon- 
don even for cockneys. One of this genus riding down 
to Kensington on Thursday, counted no less than ninety 
omnibuses in a line from the central gate of the Exposition 
down the road westward, and cabs three deep a great | 
eee of the length of the line—quite innumerable by any- 

dy but Babbage or the calculating boy, It is rumoured 
half officially by the Times that some ceremony will be 
performed on the closing of the Exposition ; in support 
of this we observe that the Queen will be back from the 
North just in time to be present ; also, that the sale of 
season tickets has been stopped. 


} 








of your mouth, but must first extract your stumps.” | 


a dentist by profession, and you have lost some teeth ; let | 


and, from the influx of expectant visitors, I presume, | 


of him till two months ago, when I received a summons 





the others were discharged or not. We 
Hackney. I told them at hopping-time that the 


then went t 


could never find it out. My shawl was 

there. I went to Police-constable ow agg — me 
“Speak the truth about the murder.” TI gaid no said 
repeated, ‘* Now, tell the truth,” and I cried, i told a 


| what I have now sworn to. I said the prisoner had put 


to my oath, and threatened to take my life aw 

afraid to tell. I could not rest ahersends wad if Theda 
closed all about it. He talked of Jersey, and we went 
from London about three weeks or a month cher ae 
murder. I told him that there were four men in custody 
charged with murdering a policeman. I left the prisoner 
and he lived at a bad house.--James Baker, police con. 


| stable, East Peckham, sworn, said:—The last wi 


came to me and said that some one had taken her shawl. 


I told her I would make inquiry. On Frid 
rig working in the hop-gardens, and @ oon 
new of a murder at Deptford. I asked her if she 


knew a costermonger at Deptford, and I put the nestion 
again, and she declined to answer me. I'said, “ Now 
know that you had better disclose what you are in 
session of.”” She replied, “ I shall be in danger if I do,” 
and cried. She said the prisoner had several times asked 
her to go away with him from Deptford. She said, “No 
it will not be from fear.” They, however, both went 
away to Hackney, and from thence to Jersey. I then 
apprehended the prisoner, and he talked away at a great 
rate, declaring his innocence, and then said—* It must be 
that d woman that had done this.” I said nothing 
to him how 1 got the information. I took him tos 
magistrate at West Malling. On Thursday last she 
told me he was at Bexley, and there I apprehended him, 
and he said they had never been there before.—The pri. 
soner here denied the whole of the female witness’s state- 
ment.—Mr. Traill: I shall remand you until Saturday 
next, and in the mean time the police will be instructed 
to make the most searching inquiries into all the facts, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Liberal electors of Bradford have resolved upon 
supporting Mr. Milligan, a resident in Bradford. He is 
described as a Whig and something more. The other 
candidates are reported to be Mr. W. H. Wickham,» 
Free-'trade Tory, and Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, who 


starts on Democratic grounds. 





Accounts from Australia by the overland mail fully 
corroborate all the stories told of the gold diggings. 

The Globe believes there is good foundation for the 
rumour that the Sixth Dragoon Guards (Carbineers) and 
an infantry regiment (the Fortieth, now at Cork) willbe 
immediately sent to the Cape. The latter corps will in 
all probability proceed by the Vulcan steamer, which is 
now being refitted at Portsmou'h with all despatch. 

The news of Cuban affairs, brought by the Canada on 
Saturday, was mostly in the shape of additional par- 
ticulars, General Enna was reported to have been killed, 
The fate of Lopez was doubtful; and the rumour that 
new sympathizers had gone over from New Orleans con- 
tradicted. 

Steam communication with Australia will shortly be 
established. The conditions of tender have been pub- 
lished by the Admiralty for screw steamers, to sail at 
least 84 knots per hour, and convey the mail bags to and 
from Kngland and Sydney six times in a year each way. 
They are to deliver and receive mails at King George's 
Sound, Adelaide, and Port Philip. Tenders willbe re- 
ceived either in continuation of the existing line between 
England and the Cape, or for a new line extending the 
whole way from England to Sidney. 





The last coil of the great submarine telegraph cable, 
twenty-four miles long, was finished about four o'clock 
on Wednesday. 

Three colliers were drowned off Blackfriar’s-bridge on 
Wednesday morning. Their barge fouled the pier. 

Some large storehouses at Kennington, belonging to 
Messrs. Hay, Anderson, and Sangster, were discovered 
to be on fire on Tuesday night. They were, with their 
contents, consumed almost before the engines arrived, 
The damage done is great. 

A smart fire destroyed, on Thursday, the contents of 
four of the railway arches of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, used as timber-yards, and situate near the sta- 
tion. Besides, several neighbouring houses in Noi 
street were seriously injured. It became a question 
whether the line above was safe; it was tested, and 
found to be, it is said, all right. ‘The post and wires of 
the telegraph were burned. 


The printers of the metropolis are making strenuous 
exertions to establish a literary institution to be cal 
“The Printers’ Atheneum,” and have already received 
considerable encouragement in its formation, both frem 
compositors and the trades directly connected with the 
printing profession, as typefounders, bookbinders, ei 
gravers, letterpress and copperplate printers, &c., ¢ 
members of which are eligible. The object contem lated 
is to combine the social advantages of a club wi the 
mental improvement of a literary and scientific institu- 
tion, and to adapt them for the position and circumstances 
of the working-classes. All persons engaged in the pro 
duction of a newspaper, or book, such as editors, authors, 
reporters, readers, &c., although strictly not belonging to 
the printing profession, are competent to become mem- 
bers, and persons not so connected will be permitted to 
join the society upon their being proposed by a member. 
It is expected thatthe Atheneum will be opened previous 
to the commencement of the ensuing year. 


Milburn, the butcher, supposed to have been murdered 
near Morpeth, was found alive and well the other day ™ 
a public-house at Liverpool, reading the instructions 
proceeding to Australia by the Eagle, about to sail. 
sham ‘murder ” had been well contrived, but 
intentions of the runaways were not carried out. 
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potato bl which had been suspended in its 
t for two r » Pao weeks, has broken out afresh, 
emits accounts of its progress have been received 
sod various parts of Ulster; but few unfavourable re- 
hee of the spread of the disease have come to hand 

the other provinces, and in the vicinity of Dublin 
here are searcely any complaints at present. 
. the intelligence from Ulster, the blight, after the 
» had regained some degree of confidence, is once 

destroying the crop, almost with the same rapidity 
mein 1846. The south and west, up to this time, have 
escaped any very serious injury ; but it would be hazard- 
ous to late upon the continued safety of this pre- 


carious crop in any part of the country. 
ts 


on railways do not always arise from the | 


ess of directors. The following analysis of the 
ts occurring on railways from causes which may 
be avoided by proper care on the part of the passenger, 


} from the workon Railway Economy :—Analysis | 


is taken 


of 100 accidents produced by imprudence of passengers : | 


I Killed. 
Sitting or standing in improper 


Injured. Total. 


Dah. sh so» se se OF ll 28 

off when trainin motion.. 17 7 24 

up when train in motion... 10 6 16 

Jumping off to recover hatorparcel 8 5 13 

the line incautiously .. 11 1 12 

Getting out on wrong side .. .. 3 3 6 
Handing an article into train in 

motion.» «2 es se se oe | 0 1 

67 33 100 


An American, named Foreman, has invented and is 
ating @ printing-press, moved and regulated by gal- 
vanic magnets. 


~ BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 
On the 18th of July, at Kurnoul, the wife of Thomas Davies 
Lushington, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, of a son. 
On the 16th of Auguat, at Sierra Leone, Eliza, wife of John 
Thomas Comissiong, Esq., collector of H.M, Customs, of a 





iter, 
“~~ 29th, the wife of the Reverend T. R. Maskew, M.A., 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Dorchester, of a daughter. 
At Militschowes, Bohemia, the wife of Count C. Althann, of a 


daughter. 
On the 9th of September, at Ashley-park, Surrey, Lady 
Fletcher, of a son. 
On the 9th, at Weston-super-Mare, the wife of E. S. Willete, 
., M.P., of a son, stillborn. - es 
On the 10th, at Chester, the wife of Sir Edward Walker, of 


a son. . _ 
On the 14th, at the Manor-house, Holt, Wilts, the wife of John | 


Neeld, M.P., Esq., of a son. 

On the 15th, at Esrick-park, the seat of her father, Lord Wen- 
lock, the Honourable Mrs. James Stuart Wortley, of a son, 

On the 15th, at Haileybury College, Herts, the wife of E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq., of a daughter. 

Cn the 16th, at Manby, the Countess of Yarborough, of a son. 

MARRIAGES 

On the Mth of August, at New York, Augustus Charles 
Murray, Lieutenant, R.N., eldest son of the late Honourable 
Alexander Murray, of Frimley, and grandson of Johu, fifth 
Earl of Dunmore, to Abbie de Montfort, daughter of David 


Lee, Esq. 
On the 10th of September, at Paris, at the Church of the 


Madeleine, and afterwards at the English Episcopal Church, the 
Viscount Van Leempoel de .Nieuwmunster, member of the 
Belgian Senate, to Arabella, third daughter of John Dyke, Esq. 


On the Lith, at Marylebone Church, George Trickett, Esq., of 


Wilmslow, Cheshire, to Jane, third daughter of the late Mr. | 


Samuel Dolby, of Wardour-street, Soho. 

On the lith, at Leigh, in the county of Essex, Lieutenant 
Arthur A Court Fisher, Royal Engineers, second son of the Reve- 
rend William Fisher, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury, to Caro- 
line Eden, second daughter of the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Moray and Ross. 

On the llth, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, John Stanford, 

» to Mary, daughter of William Henn, Esq., Master in 


On the Ilth, at St. Ann’s Church, Dublin, and afterwards at 

-row, Edmond William O'Mahony, Esq., barrister-at- 

law, to Grace, daughter of the late Colonel L’Estrange, of Moys- 

town, in the King’s County, and niece to the late General 
L’Bstran 


ge. 
On the 13th, at St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton-terrace, St. 


John'sswood, Alexander, eldest son of Thomas Fraser, Esq., of | 


Achmonie, Glen Urquhart, Inverness, to Louisa Elizabeth, only 
child of James White, Esq., of Kilburn Priory. 

On the l6th, at the Episcopal Church, Crieff, North Britain, 
James W. Middleton Berry, Ksq., of Ballynegall, county of 
Westmeath, Ireland, to Caroline Augusta, fourth daughter of 
atigtt Honourable T. B.C, Smith, Master of the Rolls in 

and, 


On the 16th, at Richmond, Surrey, Arthur John, second son | 


of the late Admiral Sir Robert Otway, Baronet, G.C.B., to 
Henrietta, daughter of the late Sir James Langham, Baronet, of 
brooke-park, Northampton. 
DEATHS. 
On the 2nd of September, at the railway station at Dawlish, 


7 Tremayne, Esq., late M.P. for Cornwall, aged seventy- 


en the 6th, at his residence, Royal-parade, Cheltenham, 
‘slonel David Harriott, C.B., of the Bengal Light Cavalry, aged 
Uxty-three, 
On the 7th, at his residence, Church-street, Paddington, aged 
xty-seven, Neville Butler Challoner, Esq., the well-known | 
ist and composer. 
Pn the 8th, at Homburg, Germany, the Reverend Joseph John 
dee mene of the secretaries of the London Missionary So- 
0, aged fifty-seven. 
the 8th, of hooping cough, Helen Louisa Mary, aged nine 
Waltren of the Reverend Dr. Croly, rector of St. Stephen's, 


On the 8th, at Dorches i i T 
* chester, Emily, wife of the Reverend T. R. 
Msskew, aged thirty-three. ’ 

eight: vt Oth, W. Hughes, Esq., of Stoke Newington, in his 
Eagad h year, for fifty-five years in the service of the Bank of 
the l0th, at the Rectory zs in his seventy 
» S| y, Loughton, Essex, in his seventy- 

forth veer, the Venerable Archdeacon Hamilton. 
Vil ~~ 4 Sery-ctrest, St. James's, after a long illness, 
Susfeild, wy MP., J rorkshire, the 
feventy-ninth year of his 4 of Upwood, Yorkshire, in the 


On the 12th, at Berechurch-hall, Es-ex, Lady Smyth, wife of 


serge Henry Smyth, & , 
0, Smyth, Baronet, aged seventy-two years. 

a the 4th, Celia, youngest daughter of George Hickson, 
ree years, 





ld, aged th: 





According | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the indisposition of the chief Editor, many letters un- 

avoidably remain unanswered this week. 
Several letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
| of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the Leader 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in cur office, The Country kdition cf the 
Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify which 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, and 
if any difficulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
| plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 
| In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friends 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 
| All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, London. 
| Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
| side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 


Pustscript. 


Saturpay, September 20, 














Gossip rumour, diplomatically availing herself of 
the columns of the Sherborne Journal, will have it 
that Lord Palmerston is to be invited to dine with 
the electors of Tiverton, and that, in an after-dinner 
speech, he is to defend Ministers, explain their pro- 
gramme for “next session,’’ and electrify the public 
with all sorts of liberalisms. In 1841, the cause of 
Free-trade fell into the hands of Lord Palmerston, 
Protectionists ; it seems likely that, in 1852, Lord 
John Russell will rely for his fighting general upon 
Palmerston, the ‘‘ Liberal’’ Minister of Tory con- 
victions ! 

Representations have been made to Lord Palmerston 
by the Manchester Commercial Association respecting 
| the unsatisfactory state of our relations with Brazil, 
| and requesting immediate inquiry into the alleged 
| grievances. They held a meeting on Thursday and 
| agreed toa letter to be addressed to Lord Palmerston, 
| the pith of which is contained in the following 
| paragraph :— 
| The association learns that feelings of the greatest 
exasperation against the British Government prevail in 
the Brazilian Legi-lature, and amongst the people at 
large, in consequence of certain alieged acts of injustice 
inflicted by our cruisers upon subjects of that State, by 
| the seizure and destruction of their shipping engaged in 
| legitimate commerce, and by the confiscation of their 





| cargoes without due legal investigation; and that a law | 


| had been passed by a majority of 79 to 15 in the Lower 
House of Representatives, empowering the Government 

| to place the coasting trade under the flag of some more 

| powerful nation; a mode of proceeding which, it is 

| feared, may be stiil further extended, to the incalculable 
injury of British commerce, should a similar course of 

| what they assert to be unprovoked aggression on the part 
of Great Britain be any longer persevered in.”’ 





with the Yankees. ‘Talk of war is rife in the streets 


| of Madrid. 


| the people may be imagined from the fact that the 
| Ministerial organ, the Orden, intimates that it is 
| intended to adopt a very energetic course of action 
towards the United States, with respect to this sub- 


ject, both as regards the enlistments allowed to go on | 


there, and the insults offered to the Spanish consul 
| at New Orleans. It says on the latter subject :— 


‘** If the invaders of Cuba have been exterminated with 
| valour, the ill conduct of the dwellers of New Orleans 
shall be equally repressed. There is too much patriotism 
in the blood of the Spanish people, there is too much 


| tact in the thoughts of the advisers of their Queen, there 


is too much right in all the acts that circumstances pre- 
scribe, for us not to expect a moral victory, in whatever 
reclamations are undertaken, that they may be a worthy 
successor of the material victory obtained by the army 
and the faithful islanders. There is not a single humi- 
liation in our history of twelve centuries, nor shall there 
| be one in the history of the nineteenth century. Let the 
ambitious traffickers of North America thus understand 
it.” 


Public meetings were suggested both by the Epoca 
and the Nacion, as a means of expressing in a striking 
fashion the prevailing feeling. The stars and the 
stripes may float in the bay of Cadiz yet ! 

The Lvénement, having been suspended for a month, 
and having four of its editorial staft in prison, ceased 
to appearon the 19th instant. But to fill the chasms 
in the ranks of the Democracy soldiers are never 
wanting. Inthe course of twenty-four hours Auguste 
Vacquerié had obtained 24,000 francs, deposited the 
caution money at the Treasury, organized a staff of 
editors, arranged for type, printers, paper, and pub- 
lisher, and, notwithstanding every conceivable obstacle 
thrown in his way by the Government official, he 
with inconceivable rapidity got through all the ne- 
cessary preliminary arrangements for a new paper. 
It appeared on the evening of the day on which the Evené- 
ment was suppressed, under the striking title of the 
** Avénement du Peuple’’ -- or, ** Accessionof the People !”’ 
Yes ; in 1862——. 


It is quite obvious that Spain is terribly enraged | 


Reinforcements are to be sent out forth- | 
with; and the steam navy increased. The temper of 


The Voss Gazette, under date of Hanover, 11th, 
says :—‘‘ It is said that the police have found com- 
promising letters from London, but without a post 
mark, at the house of a leather merchant and the 
agent of the benefit fund for the refugees, who have 
not been able in a satisfactory manner to account for 
the reception of them. It was this cireumstance 
which excited suspicions against the courier Feise, 
and led to his arrest. Letters were found on him 
which compromised several persons.” 

M. le Docteur Véron publishes every now and 
again a kind of essay called “Les Déménagemens 
Politique,” in the Constitutionnel. His latest con- 
tained a dissection of one of his old friends, Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, Take a specimen :— 

** You do not know M. Duvergier de Hauranne,” he 
says. ‘‘ You never were in the Government, or in 
opposition with him. He is the man who ascends your 
staircase the oftenest; who puts your bells out of order ; 
who wears out your carpet; who thrusts his feet into 
your slippers; who interrupts you by entering your 
apartment when you are most occupied, and without 
being announced. When you are just sitting at table, 
in he comes ; when pe are going to bed, there he is; 
rive you awake in the morning, the first face you behold 
is his!” 

The Local Committee of the Great Exhibition at Bolton 
met on the 17th, Mr. Robert Heywood in the chair, and 
passed aseries of resolutions addressed to the Royal 
Commissioners. They propose thata column and statue 
should be erected to Prince Albert on the site of the 
Crystal Palace, in bronze or other metal, and in civic 
costume; that, supposing the building is removed, so 
much of its materials may be bought as will suffice to 
erect an edifice for the reception of all descriptions of re- 
cords of the Exposition, to be opened free to the public; 
and thata monolithic block of granite be set up at each 
corner of the present site of the Crystal Palace, to mark 
that site and its dimensions, inscribed with the fullest in- 
formation of the rise, progress, and success of the Expo- 

sition itself. 

The event of the day’s racing yesterday at Doncaster 

was the Cup race, Seven horses started. The betting 

was even on the Maid of Masham, and 5 to 2 against 

The Ban and Black Doctor, Lough Bawn the lead 

at starting, and at the stand was leading abut twenty 

lengths, followed by Vatican, Mrs. Birch, and Maid of 

Masham, the Black Doctor sixth, and The Ban last. 

They travelled in this order at a strong pace to the hill, 

where the running was taken up by Vatican, who went 

on with it, having the Maid of Masham and Mrs. Birch 
in his track to the bend. Maid of Masham then went in 
advance, waited on by the Black Doctor and The Ban, 
who caught her at the distance, and went on singled out to 
| the end, The Ban winning easily by two lengths, Maid of 
| Masham, who broke down, a bad third. un in four 
minutes forty-oneseconds. The Ban carried seven stone, 
and was ridden by Arnold. On returning to scale, the 
| trainer of the Black Doctor objected to the winner, on 
the ground that Sir Joseph Hawley ran two horses in the 

; race (Vatican, who ran as Sir Joseph Hawley’s property 
in the £70 Plate, was stated to have been sold. to Mr. 

Morris before this race was run, and ran in his colours). 

The case had not been gone into when we left Doncaster. 

| The Lady Franklin, commanded by Captain Penny, 

| arrived at Woolwich on the afternoon of the 18th, and 
was brought up at moorings alongside the Salsette 
receiving ship, opposite the dockyard, and the Sophia, 
her sister vessel, is daily expected at that port. The 

Lady Franklin has come home in excellent condition, 

with as healthy and robust a crew as ever sailed in any 

| region, and without a single complaint among the men 
on board, except that they cannot now eat so much meat 
as they used to do, their appetites having greatly abated 

| since they left the Orkneys for Woolwich. She brings 

poms some relics of the Arctic expedition found at Cape 
eilly. 

| Me. Francis Field, a cashier in the Bank of England, 
while crossing Prince’s-street, towards Threadneedle- 
| street, was knocked down yesterday by the horses attached 
to a heavily-laden waggon, and before the driver could 
stop the vehicle the near wheels passed over his right leg, 
and afterwards across his loins. Several of the foot 
passengers who witnessed the accident ran to him and 
| raised him up, but he was found to be quite insensible, 
|; and most fearfully injured. No hopes are entertained of 
| his recovery. : 

Cole, the policeman cuarged with murdering Cogan in 
Plumptree-court, Shoe-lane, has been acquitted at the 
Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice Talfourd. 

| The trial was any thing but satisfactory to the judge, and 

| it‘certainly will not quiet the public. 











A letter appears in La Presse, stating that a rumour 
had reached Hamburgh tbat it was intended to suppress 
the Free Towns, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, by a 
resolution of the Germanic Diet at Frankfort, and that 
the infamous suppression of the Republic at Cracow, by 
the Austrians, in 1846, was cited as a precedent, 

We understand that while ribbons and stars are falling 
in showers from authorities, Republican and Absolute, 
the Sultan has abolished orders in diamonds. He is a 
brave fellow; but we have yet to learn whether England, 
in stipulating for the liberation of Kossuth, has also sti- 
pulated for his irrevocable exile to America. 

“Gold, gold,” the cry from Australia is still ‘‘ gold.” 
A map of the gold field has been published at Sydney. 
Everybody was flying towards this California of the 
Southern Seas; many have returned to the towns with 
various success. In the name of the Crown, a procla- 
mation, signed ‘* Charles A. Fitzroy,” has been issued, 
claiming the diggings as Crown property, and forbidding, 
under penalties, any person or persons to take gold from 
the same, without a due license from the Government. 
Here is another knotty colonial point for Lord Grey, 
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; Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 





ENGLAND, EUROPE, AND AMERICA. 


Tue leading journal, taking Cuba as a text, dis- 
courses edifyingly, and with sententious gravity, on 
the “ rules of international morality.” ‘Ihe topic 
and the occasion subdue the style of the writer to 
the “ very quality ” of asermon on the “ comity 
of nations,’ and on the most sacred obligations of 
all civilized communities. ‘The Times belongs no 
more to that “ sanguine class of politicians ” who 
abet and defend the atrocities of Ferdinand, Hay- 
nau, and Filangieri, till the indignation of the me 
lic opinion they have distorted and abused rises to 
shame and silence the organ of its own passions 
and interests, and compels it to mufile, if not to 
change, its tones; but rather, for the moment, at 
least, to that calm-blooded and rational class of the 
apostles of universal — and universal cultiva- 
tion, for whom, but a little while ago, it had found 
no ridicule too cruel, no sarcasm too pitiless, in a 
well-stored arsenal of arrogant abuse. Perhaps, 
like many other monitors, it has various moralities 
for various spheres; and, like some parson of a 
countrygyillage disporting himself, minus the white 
aeeialilh, in the vortex of a huge city, where only 
one man is “ known,” it confines the ‘* sanguine ” 
politics to poor old decrepit Europe ; and, refreshed 
and renovated by Atlantic gales, appears in the 
New World the mild and gracious preacher of 
* rational behaviour,” not only among individuals, 
but among “states”; a firm believer that the dic- 
tates of prejudice and passion will have a constantly 


decreasing influence upon the policy and conduct of 


mankind ; and that the rapid means of intercourse 
between all parts of the earth which we now pro- 
videntially possess will lead, in truth, to a real 
comity of nations, making of the different king- 
doms and states into which men are divided one 
great commonwealth, in which general opinion will 
have great sway, and the unbiassed judgment of 
disinterested parties will eventually acquire the force 
of an almost imperative rule of conduct. 

Very fine and very delightful words in truth! A 
prophecy of better times worth recording, when we 
find it in the columns of the most powerful organ 
of European diplomacies, “right divine ” congresses, 
Vienna treaties, parties of order, counter-revolution- 
ary intrigues, and of all the material interests whose 
God is the money market, and whose church is 
’Change. A new disciple of Kosmos, of the “ idea 
of humanity,” of a gospel of peace, freedom, and 
enlightenment that shall knit all nations in closer 
bonds of sympathy than ever king-made treaties 
forged or broke. 

But we mark that our leading journal has one 


gospel for the old world and another for the new: | 
In Europe | 
let Nicholas break Polish charters, and people | 


one for Europe, another for America. 


Siberian solitudes with the survivors of a decimated 
race of exiles; let Metternich (that great high 
priest of paternal Government, whose second advent 
to the scene of his “deluge” we have just been 
chanting) preside over Galician slaughter ; 
making murder a sacred office, and_ spoliation 
a rewarded duty; let Haynau scourge women 
and torture men; let him set fire without 


mercy to capitulated towns, dishonour wives, cut | 


children’s throats, and force prisoners of war to 
“swallow the mangled entrails of their dearest 


friends ” ; let Ferdinand of Naples steep his per- | 


jured throne in blood and tears, and let his viceroy 
of Sicily make a desolation and a ruin of a 
lovely and fertile island; it is all done for the 
sacred cause of “ international morality ;” it is all 
in strict accordance with what is “commonly deno- 
minated the law of nations”! Or is young 
America only, and not old Europe, “ most strictly 
bound by all the higher sanctions which can alone 
influence the conduct of sovereign communities, to 
set an example of the most ready obedience to this 
exalted morality”? Is this your comfortable | 
creed? Is our king, and priest, and army-ridden | 


Europe to stick religiously to her tyrannies, and 
shams, and anomalies, and mystifications, whilst 
America, the fresh, the vigorous, the emancipated 
youth of the world, waxes ever freer, ever stronger 
to redress, on her boundless and virgin soil, and 
beneath her unpolluted skies, the balance of our 
worn-out sins, and miseries, and servitudes? Be it 
so. But how, with the “‘ constant interchange of 
thought,”’ and with the rapid means of intercourse 
between the hemispheres wherevf you speak so 
forcibly, will you prevent the son sympathizing 
with the father, or avenging the father? How 
| will you prevent the sons of the emigrants, of the 
Sevdieaieey exiles of discontent and starvation, the 
| descendants of the hard step-mother who gave her 

children neither bread nor work, from vibrating with 
the shock of great ideas and burning with the sym- 
pathy of vital principles? 

We do not care to discuss, nor do we pre- 
tend to vindicate the attack on Cuba. Call 
it, if you will, a buccaneering expedition, a ma- 
rauding incursion of reckless wal desperate ad- 
venturers. Granted that it was a gross infringe- 
ment of international Jaw and amity to attack 
and invade the possessions of a friendly power. 
It certain that not only in the Southern 
and Slave States, but in the Northern and Aboli- 
tionist States of the Union, there exists a fixed 
determination to have Cuba; a deep and settled 
conviction that Cuba is thrown away upon the im- 
becile, corrupt, and oppressive Government of 
the rottenest of European powers: that the re- 
sources of the island are wasted, the energies 
paralyzed, and the treasures embezzled by a suc- 
cession of bankrupt governors, whom the mother 
country sends like locusts to vex, devour, and 
tyrannize: that to the great Democracy, keen of 
eye, strong of hand, firm of will, resolute 
of purpose, ready to seize and able te defend, be- 
long the gifts that Providence reserves not for de- 
crepit and debauched tyrannies. And so America 
will have Cuba; we affirm without the gift of 
prophecy, and without fear of future refutation, 
Cuba will be annexed to the United States, 


Is 


Yet, here a principle steps in, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that Spain might have averted the 
blow by decreeing the immediate Abolition of 
Slavery. She would have had the whole black 
population armed as one man to repel invaders, 
who come, not to abolish, but to maintain this 
| profitable and odious iniquity. The Southern 
| States, who have cast an eye on Cuba as a new 
slave state, would be glad enough to have nothing 
| to say to an island in which slavery had been 
|abolished. It is true that, sooner or later, the will 
even of the Abolitionist States would take Cuba, 
simply from a spirit of annexation and conquest ; 
but the loss to Spain would be adjourned. It is 





the Slave States, and the crime of inhumanity 
would punish its abettors. 
strength nor the honesty of principle to proclaim 
Abolition; and so she is content to lose her only 
title to the sympathy of the world. 

A word about this same institution of slavery : 
vile, and odious, and inhuman as it is, there is 
much of tuneful cant and low charlatanism abroad. 
We do not deny that the “stripes” are a deep 
disgrace to the “stars”; but, in taking out the 
mote from our brother's eye, let us not forget the 
beam in our own. — It is not because the Southern 
States are slaveholders, that the whole Democracy 
of the West is to be taunted with the sin of a part ; 
and it is not so long ago that we of this land of 





freedom, whose ancestors had fought and won the | 


| battles of liberty at home, were as active and busy 
slaveholders as the Carolinas are now. And yet we 
then spoke of England as the “ land of liberty.” 
| For, to speak calmly, the slavery of the blacks, who 
| have never tasted freedom, is not to be reasonably 
| compared with the slavery of your white Hun- 
| garian, and Russian, and Italian, under harder and 
| more cruel taskmasters! ‘The slavery of the blacks 
is not to be reasonably compared with the slavery 
of English pauperism! Far be it from us to write 
| a word that may be distorted to a palliation of sla- 
| very, white or black; but we warn the wholesome 
|sympathies of our readers against trading and 
officious Abolitionists ! 

But it is not of Cuba, nor of any trumpery quarrel 
between Spain and the United States, that we de- 
sire to speak. We read in official paragraphs that 
France and England—represented, the one by that 
high-minded and honest gentleman M. Baroche, 
the other by that most accomplished member of 
the “ Inner Circle,” the most liberal of statesmen, 


| 


thus that Slavery itself would be the Nemesis of | 


But Spain has not the | 


interfere in behalf of Spanish rights in Cuba, ag 
in defence of international law. ‘That M al 
should prostitute his brief grasp of office 
meanness or to any hypocrisy we neither einai 
wonder; but what have we to do with § a 
quarrels? with the rights of Spain, which in a. 
very indolence of weakness buffeted our am a 
dor only three years since? Verily your “ 
plished members” of the “Inner Circle” 4 
these insults very soon! But what does it 
England that Cuba should be Spain’s? And 
will be American. tbe 

The fact is, and in this the Times at 
faithful to the instincts it represents, there ; 
a natural dislike in England to an active : 
sive policy in any sense or direction, « 
cept,” whispers the public conscience, “ in India, 
in British Caffraria,” &c. &c. We believe thig 
state of public feeling to be not altogether sound 
nor healthy. We regret this paralysis of a ation’ 
will at home and abroad. There is the same apathy, 
the same atony (we may almost say) in our domesig 
as in our foreign political sensitiveness, We dis. 
cover a branch of the Austrian police in the 
and employ of our Foreign-office—* Let it peat 
After a long delay we are promised an Australian 
mail once in two months—* So be it!” 

We have a Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, 
composed of men of rank, science, influence, jg 
various degrees. ‘They do little or nothing from 
want of money; and their powers stop short at the 
point of serious efficiency! “ Give them time”! 
We call for extramural interments. The Board of 
Health gives us hearty best wishes, but thei 
powers are unavailing against local and vested 
interests !—“ ‘They mean well”! 

So it is! a sort of blind Irish helplessnes, 
a mere fatalism, has crept into the very vita 
forces of our political a public existence, It 
is as if the nation had lost its will; and th 
Government, a blind reflex of the national 
will, burks all that it pretends to adopt. We 
| talk again of Peace, and non-intervention and a) 
{| stinence from meddling in the affairs of othe 

Peoples. As if there were no despotisms awake 
|and armed to the teeth and threatening, likes 
cloud: no barbarism of reaction in the very heat 
'of Europe; no Cossackism looming sullenly a 
| the northern horizons ! 
| Laissez-faire will not do to meet coalitions ¢ 
Ischl and Verona. We protest against the ide 
that a foreign power has no right to intervene in 
| favour of one portion of a nation against another 
The great authorities on international law are ow 
| authority. 

The time is coming when nations which refos 
| to stand up for great principles will have to fight 
them out on their own borders. We repeat, then, 
that for a quarrel] between Spain and the Unitel 
| States we care not a jot: the issue cannot k 
doubtful; but for the coming war of gra 
| principles, of positive truths and negative fiction, 
of bureaucracy and democracy, of despotism ani 
liberty, we care infinitely. We see that great youy 
Power of the West asserting its spirit of conquest: 
whilst in the East, Austrianism is rampant, Pob 
tical Anglicanism bending over its counters, huggi 
its respectabilities, intent upon stocks, and shar 
and prices current, supply and demand, profit al 
loss, going to its “ Established ” Church twice? 
Sundays, with a laborious conviction that it is th 
“right thing to do,” discerns not (how should t 
mole discern?) the rising gale of revolutions, 
the last conflict of Force and Freedom. We # 
| peal then to our brothers and sons of the Wes: 
a nobler battle field than the shores of Cuba, ands 
nobler death than in the square of Havan 
await them in Europe. 
away Kossuth be the herald of the new idea 
shall never rest nor pause till it has accomp' 
the annexation of the world. 


to 
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BLOOMERIS™M. 
/A Bioomer has appeared in London, upd! 
public platform, boldly vindicating her right 
wear the costume invented by the ‘Transatlant 
| journalist, Mrs. Bloomer, and advocating its cor 
venience and utility. And she has certainly # 
perfect right to be heard. : 
Putting together certain accepted axioms, sud 
as the “ Nude is always pure”’—“ when una 
adorned the most”—and coupling them with 
expressed repugnance of the male sex 0 © 
charming partners “wearing the breeches, 
jhilosopher might conclude that the costume 
a was the fitting costume of woman, 
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Lord Palmerston—have come to a resolution to 
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Certain vaguenotions of decency, however, strength- 
ened by vague terrors of the Police, prevent this 
costume becoming general. ‘The Nude may be pure 
in Art, but is decidedly objectionable in the streets ; 
and, inasmuch as we must drape our human figures, 
the question of drapery seems as infinite as 
human caprice. Yet on nothing is the public mind 
more bigoted. The slightest variation in costume 
seems like an insult to the general taste. To wear 
a bonnet unlike that of the hundreds which pass 
uin the street is to commit a crime. To stint 
if in whalebone and crinoline is looked upon 
as evidence of an eccentric and unfeminine mind. In 
spite of all the pictorial and historical evidence of 
the infinite varieties of costume—and all these 
changes tending obviously to greater convenience— 
the changes are always resisted at first by inept 
ridicule; but they gain ground if they have any 
real superiority, and pass into established things, to 
‘become in their turn the obstacle to any new 
change. “‘ Bloomerism ” will gain ground, because 
the change it brings with it is indisputably one 
which has convenience in its favour, It is opposed 
by the natural conservatism of human beings, 
cially women, and still more by the fear of 
what “others” will think. But as the waist is 
no longer under the armpit, and as stays are 
every day becoming more and more obsolete, so 
we — no doubt but that the spirit of the 
“Bloomer” revolt will prevail, and some con- 
siderable modification of female costume become 
universal. 

Indeed, not only with respect to female costume, 
but with respect also to male costume, a very 
decided revolution is necessary. We ought to 
study elegance of form more, and costliness of 
stuff less; we ought, while bearing ufi/ity in mind, 
to marry it as closely as possible with beauty. At 
present, who thinks of beauty—who can carry out 
his ideas of utility? We are all dressed by our 
tailors and hatters; and we accept their taste in 
lieu of our own, because they deepen their voices 
into solemnity, and assure us that “ no gentleman 
wears such and sucha thing now.”’ Much of this is 
owing to our being as a people so inartistic; more, 
however, to our being as a people so ‘ respectable ”’ 
and conforming. Shelley used to say that he 
would rather be damned with Plato and Bacon 
than go to heaven with Paley and Malthus; but 
our nation would rather be damned with Respecta- 
bility than go to heaven through the path of non- 
conformity beset by ridicule. 

ROME AND CUBA. 
INTERNATIONAL law is scouted by the Party of 
Order in some cases as ostentatiously as it is 
insisted on in others. For instance, the French 
bandit expedition to Rome was applauded hy the 
reaction; the American buccaneer expedition to 
Cuba is condemned. 

Rome in 1849 was in the hands of the Romans. 
A Roman Senate made the laws, a Roman Ministry 





executed them, a Roman army defended the city | 


of the Crsars and the Popes. Throughout the 
States which constitute, in international relations, 
the Roman nation, there was nothing exceeding 
the fullest support given to the national Govern- 
ment, except the joy and gratitude of a people 
delivered from the bloody and abominable rule of 
the Inquisition and the Vatican. Nothing was 


wanting to constitute an expression of national | 


foree and national will, As far as France and 
Austria and England were concerned, the Roman 
States were, to all intents and purposes, a Nation. 
_ Was it not then fairly within the pale of interna- 
tioual law and entitled to the protection of nations ? 
How that national law was interpreted and that 
protection afforded we know. Four armies, with 


cannon and mortars, with sabre and bayonet, sur- | 


rounded its unfortified extent ; and one nation 
trampled out, not only the fire of its nationality, 
but t last sparks of its liberty. 

The party of Order rejoiced. The Times, the 
Chronicle, and the “weaker vessels” of the 
English Absolutists had no arguments against 
the men who reéstablished the Inquisition, and 
Teasserted the domination of Austria. Then they 
id not urge for one moment that the Roman 
Expedition was a violation of international law. 
Neither in that nor the subsequent invasion of 
Hungary by the Cossacks, did they express a 
longing for the time when all civilized nations 
would unhesitatingly acquiesce “in the rules of 
faternational morality, commonly denominated 
the law of nations.” ~ ‘ 

But now the tables are turned. The Spanish 

onarchy is one of the brightest gems in the 





crown of the Party of Order, because it is one of 
the meanest of the crowns of Europe. 
Spanish Monarchy is among the weakest and most 
contemptible of that bloodstained party, and the 
se Monarchy is (or was) in possession of the 
island of Cuba. 

_ Cuba isnot a nation; Cuba is not liberated and 
independent ; Cuba has no national senate, no 
national executive, no national army. Spanish 
soldiers command in her citadels, and a Spanish 
general rules in her councils, She is not a part of 
Spain, but one of Spain’s dependencies: she is not 
an integral portion of the Spanish monarchy. The 
Creole population detest their Spanish masters, 
and they strive toeject them from the islands. An 
| invading force land upon its shores to assist the 
| patriotic party. Part of them are taken, and a 
| Spanish hidalgo orders their massacre in cold 
blood. Fresh supplies of men, money, and arms 
are sent to the invaders. Their own countrymen 
are guilty of the crime of mourning and preparing 
to avenge their loss. Then what do we read in 
the journals of the Party of Order? Those who 
raised not a voice in favour of the annihilation of 
Roman nationality and Roman liberty—a case of 
the violation of international law so strong that 
this of Cuba is weak compared with it—those 
who saw only justice and right emblazoned on 
the standards, and enforced by the arms of 
a Louis Napoleon, a Ferdinand, and a Francis 
Joseph, see nothing but piracy and robbery, 
injustice and unrighteousness, in the expe- 
dition of Lopez. The conquest of Rome 
by the Jesuits was a great and noble action ; 
the invasion of Cuba by American Republicans 
and exiled Cubans is an act comparable only to the 
deeds of a Kyd or a Constable Bourbon, 

We are not defending “ buccaneers,” we are 
rege two facts side by side ; in order that the 
eyes of the People may be opened, and the hand 
of the Foreign-office either constrained or com- 
pelled to help on the right side, and prevented 
from stabbing Liberty in the back. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH SIX ACRES 
OF LAND, 
“ ENGLAND is over peopled. We ought to send 
away some 300,000 men, women, and children 
annually, or the whole country will be overrun with 
paupers.”’ ‘This is the doctrine of the land/ords, 
who have usurped the title of landowners. 'Tuey 
have, formany years, been labouring asindustriously 
to clear their estates of surplus labourers, as their 
ancestors did to extirpate wolves, bears, and other 
sylvan monsters. ‘They know that property has its 
duties as well as its rights, and, therefore, they use 
every scheme, however dishonourable, to screw 
down the rates, that being, in their estimation, the 
| paramount duty of every conscientious landlord. 
Virtue has thereby its own reward, in the shape of an 
improved rental, Land surveyors affirm that every 
cottage in the country is equal to a deduction of 
£100 from the value of the estatewhich it encumbers. 
At this rate, a landowner may calculate that peasant- 
hunting is a most profitable occupation. For every 





| family whom he drives from the land to compete | 


for employment, or steal, or beg, or starve, in the 
nearest large town, he has the solid satisfaction of 
| reflecting that he has added £5 per annum to his 
income. People wonder at the rapid increase of 
population in towns, but how can it be otherwise? 
| This process of land improvement has been carried 
| on incessantly for the last sixty or eighty years, as 
| any one may ascertain by consulting the population 
tables. In 1774, Arthur Young, in speaking of 
the tyrannical mode in which the landlords and 
farmers interfered to preventthe poorfrom marrying, 
says :— 

‘* The landlord and the farmer have almost equal 
motives to reduce the number of poor in their re- 
— sa marriages are very frequently 
obstructed ; the couple must, if they marry, stay at 
home, the overseers of the poor will grant no certifi- 
cates; if they marry, therefore, where are they to 
live? No cottage is empty—they must live with 
their fathers or mothers, or lodge; the poor abhor 
both as much as their betters, and certainly, in many 
cases, run into licentious amours, merely for want of 
a cottage or a certificate, Suppose an unmarried 
couple applies to the lord of a manor for permission 


to build a cottage on the waste—‘ No,’ says the | 


gentleman, ‘ the cottage, when built, wi/l be a nest of 
beggars, and we shall have them all on the parish,’”’ 
“They must live with their fathers or mothers, 
or lodge.” ‘This was the rule in 1774; but the 
case of rural lovers has altered greatly for the 
worse since that time, especially on well-managed 
estates. To think of marriage before a vacant 


The | treated 


house has been found for the young is 
as a most heinous offence by Malthusion 


landlords. On the Bridgewater estate, for example, 
the Earl of Ellesmere keeps a watchful eye on the 

rogress of population among his tenantry. The 
following circular, which was issued by the head 
steward a few years ago, will show that it is not the 
Earl’s fault if population increases too fast in South 
Lancashire :— 

“ Worsley, July 30, 1842, 


“The evils which an over-crowded tion 
entails upon the poorer classes of society make it 


necessary to consider in what manner this may with 
the most ease, and with the least interference with 
their comforts, be diminished gradually, and finally 
removed altogether. There can be no doubt that 
early and ill-considered marriages between very 
young persons is one great cause of these evils—mar- 
riages contracted without forethought, and without 
any consideration as to the means of future support 
and maintenance of children. Such marriages should 
be discouraged for the sake of the individuals them- 
selves, as well as for that of their parents and neigh- 
bours. Such marriages receive great encouragement 
upon the Bridgewater Estate, from the parties being 
permitted to reside in their parents’ dwellings after 
matriage, ae | producing other serious and 
inconvenience. It is, therefore, hereby intimated, 
that after the Ist day of October next, no eottage 
tenant shall Bee any newly married son or 
daughter to e up their residence in their house, 
without leave in writing from Mr, Fereday Smith, 
or Mr. Robert Lansdale, as the case may be, or the 
tenant himself will be put under notice, Mr. Lans- 
dale will fill up any cottage now vacant from those 
cottages which contain more than one family, 
taking great care that the vacancy thus made shall 
not be filled up by an extra family or lodger. 
** James Loon,” 

It never seems to strike these Malthusian ceco- 
nomists that there is any other mode of improving 
the condition of the People besides that of keeping 
down their numbers. “ Mr. Lansdale [the Earl of 
Ellesmere’s agent] will fill up any cottage now 
vacant from those cottages which contain more 
than one family, taking great care that the me 
thus made shall not be filled up by an extra family 
or lodger.” Alas, for the houseless “ extra fami- 
lies” on the Bridgewater estate! Not a word is 
said about ever building a new cottage for any of 
them. The improvement of the Bridgewater pro- 
perty, to use the slang phrase, requires that all such 
surplus families shall be peremptorily ordered to 
take themselves off without delay. They must be- 
take themselves elsewhere—in other words to Man- 
chester, that being the largest and nearest place of 
refuge for the “extra families” of the improved 
estates of the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
and other Lancashire landowners. 

And yet, while this merciless system of rural de- 
population is going on from year to year, there are 
millions of acres lying waste in Great Britain, upon 
which the whole of the surplus families might 
be comfortably settled. We last week gave an 
account of what has been done with six acres of 
| land at Highgate, in improving the condition of 
| eighty-three inhabitants of that village, many of 
| them with large families. What has been effected 
there in a small way, might easily be carried out on 
| an enlarged scale in all parts of the kingdom. There 

never was a time so favourable for such a movement 
|as at present. The “agricultural mind” is in a 
| transition state, ready for any great improvement 

which may be presented to them. Now, then, is the 

time for the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Sidney Her- 
| bert, and the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
| the Poor to come forward and show what immense 
_ benefit the community would derive from a complete 
| agricultural reform. Let them give the labourers an 
interest in the cultivation of the soil by promoting 
|the small farm and allotment system—let them 
| bring the intellect of the country to bear on the 
cultivation of the soil, and thereby prevent the de- 
| moralizing immigration into the - towns, and 
| they will z more to elevate the physical, social, 
|and moral condition of the working-classes, than 
| by building ever so many lodging-houses for the 
| poor, who overcrowd the towns, breeding fever and 
| pestilence there, because they have been driven off 
the land on which they might so easily be made 
comfortable and independent. 











| 





THE SULPHURIC ACID TEST OF PROSPERITY, 

| Baron Liesie, in his Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
| recently published, says, “‘ We may judge with great 
| accuracy of the commercial prosperity of a country from 
| the quantity of sulphuric acid it consumes.” Here is a 
| valuable hint for Sir Charles Wood when he brings for- 
| ward his budget for 1852. Instead of wearying the House 
| with a tiresome mass of poor-law returns, for the purpose 
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of showing that pauperism has decreased eight or nine 
per cent., he would only require to ask Messrs. Tennant, 
of Glasgow, or Mr. Musprat, of Liverpool, and a few 
other large manufacturers of the commodity, what de- 
mand there is for oil of vitriol compared with former 
years. The answer would show, among other things, 
what demand there has been for soap; for, as Liebig 
elsewhere remarks, ‘‘ The quantity of soap consumed by 
a nation would form no inaccurate measure whereby to 
measure its wealth and civilization ;" we must warn 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, not to rely 
too much upon the soap test asa criterion of national 
* prosperity. On consulting the revenue returns we find 
that the average consumption per head—thanks to 
our absurd and oppressive Excise regulations—has not 
increased a single ounce during the last ten years. 





AN ANTIDOTE FOR SPIES, 

Tne Society of the Friends of Italy have issued No. 1 of 
a Monthly Record, intended, as its name implies, to re- 
cord, not only the progress of the society, but the pro- 
gress of the Italian question. Additional evidence of 
the immense usefulness of the society is furnished by the 
address of the Sardinian workmen, published elsewhere, 
from the Times. No Englishman who values liberty and 
justice, who sees even the material importance of Italian 
Independence should stand aloof from this society. 
At the present time it is of especial moment that the 
people should aid in foreign movements, and sustain 
foreign refugees, since there is good reason to believe 
that there are Austrian spies in British pay, and a 
duplex Minister in the Foreign-office. The best way 
to oppose him and them is to support the frank and open 
action of societics like this of the Friends of Italy. 





A FLATTERING LIKENESS, 
M. A. pe LA Gurronniere, the rose-water optimist 
ditto of his friend Lamartine, and a thorough adept in 
Lamartinism, has lately indulged his pen and his readers 
with a fancy portrait of that great man, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. His way of painting a flattering likeness 
does not require the subject to give any sittings to the 
artist. He forms a beau idéal in his own warm ima- 
gination of a noble, profound, mysterious, self sacrificing 
Prince-President : he adorns it with the finest touches, 
and lends it the grandest features. Having finished 
his portrait, he calls it— Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. One unfailing method of establishing the good 
qualities of M, Bonaparte is, after arraying a catalogue 
of graces and virtues in all the colours of a prismatic 
diction, to say—and, what is singular, M. Bonaparte is 
so reserved that hie nearest intimates do not recognize 
these fine qualities!) A French wit wrote to compliment 


the artist on his portrait, in which he could find but one 
fault. Ji ne lui manque que le nez! 





A SUBVERSIVE FACT, 

Tuere is a person living in one of the streets of Ken- 
rington, who evidently possesses the loftiest genius in 
house decoration, and no mean capacity for advertising 
himself. Contagious example of Ajexis Soyer! Upon 
a blue and pink check ground, which covers the whole 
front of the house, the Kensington marine-store dealer 
has sctuslly had Lis name and occupation painted with 
the /etlers turned upside down! 


The force of Robins could no further go! 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL GCONOMIST.” 


THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
** QUI LABORAT ORAT.” 


Tue evident improvement which has recently taken 
placein the moral, physical, and social condition of the 
operatives in the populous and wealthy counties of 
York and Lancaster, is a practical and indisputable 
proof of the increasing intelligence, and, conse- 
quently, increasing political power of the unpri- 
need and disfranchised classes in England. The 
present qualification for the privilege of voting for 
national representatives (?) being the morally de- 
grading test of money-worth, not moral or social 
worth. This increased political power has been 
already exercised in the most useful manner for the 
purpose of carrying out two very important mea- 
sures of Social and Economical Reform—The total 


repeal of the corn-laws and the diminution in the | the employer must then compete for the employed 


hours of factory labour. 
The enormous advan 


of this tax isin some sort an acknowledgment of 
the right of every citizen, able and willing to work, 
to an unstinted share, at the minimum price, of that 
food called “ the staff of life,” which is raised from 


the common earth by the united skill and industry of _ have proclaimed, from the stump tops, that pauper- 
mankind. ‘The comparative facilities thus acquired | ism, in the disfranchised victims of monopoly and 
for the free exchange of the products of labour—a | taxation, was a crime ; that pauperism had no right 


principle of capital importance and of universal 
application—have given a healthy impetus to our | 
foreign trade and home manufacture, and introduced | 
a degree of comfort hitherto unknown into the 
homes and families of our manufacturing popula- 
tion. 

The diminution in the hours of factory labour | 
has been most beneficial. It has not only increased | 
the number of hands necessarily employed (at a | 
slight reduction of wages, perhaps), but has also | 
given a powerful impulse to improvement in the | 
application of machinery; the control of mental 
organization over inert matter. The moral and | 
physical health of the operative has perceptibly 
improved—a great national economy—and_ the 
“schooling” of the children during certain hours 
of the day (which is enforced bylaw), has been found 
a profitable speculation to the employer and to the | 
employed. By this humane and concerted limita- | 
tion of work, the feeble and defenceless are now 
protected from the tyranny of the strong or un- 
principled ; but until pregnant women, and those 
who have children, be removed from the factory to 
their natural domestic sphere of activity, no effectual 
remedy can be applied by the Legislature to the 
social gangrene of juvenile depravity and corrup- 
tion, originating in the neglect or ignorance of 
parents and Guardians. 

The first check to our present commercial pros- 

rity must again lead to a renewal of the clamour 
or diminished hours of toil, and the time will soon 
come when it shall be universally acknowledged 
that eight hours of constant and well directed 
labour are amply sufficient for every purpose of 
useful production, that some kind of agricultural 
or horticultural employment during the twenty- 
four hours is indispensable to the health of the 
operative, and that every practical health of towns 
bill must ultimately take for its motto the pro- 
verbial “rus in urbe’’—pure air and water, space, 
light, warmth, dryness, and exercise being condi- 
tions necessary to health. 

The rapid evolution of mental power, the increase 
of capital, and the improvements gradually introduced 
into the present imperfect system of cultivation, 
into the machinery applied to agriculture as well 
as to manufactures, must all tend to diminish the 
existing amount of pauperismn, and to promote the 
happiness of all. But if the manufacturing dis- 
tricts (except the mining population, now working 
twelve or fourteen hours a day for an average wages 
of from two to two shillings and sixpence) be in 
such a thriving condition, the reverse of the picture 
may be seen in the purely agricultural counties. 
Land has been a monopoly of the privileged classes, 
perpetuated by the law of primogeniture (the only 
one fool in the family principle), by the law of en- 
tail, and by the uncertainty and expense attendant 
upon conveyance and title to real property. If land 
were as easily purchased as cotton, or as ‘Three per | 
Cents., not only would it be more valuable as a 
marketable commodity, but it would also become 
indefinitely more productive and profitable. ‘The 
land, in fact, has been starved, and frequently con- 
verted into mere pastures or shooting grounds, and 
thus partially depopulated—to which the atrocious 
law of parish settlement has materially contributed, 
Mr. Kingsley accuses the land monopolists of being 
mere “ land traders.” Would that they were mere 
“land traders”?! Does any reasonable being sup- 
ose that, if the wool, flax, and cotton trade had 
yeen an hereditary monopoly, England could now 
have boasted of a six hundred million man-machine 
power, as Dr. John Watts, the powerful advocate of 
secular education, called it, or have employed so 
large a population, originally drawn from the land, 
at high/y remunerative wages. ‘The full extent of 
the productive power of land is unknown, 
or only guessed at; yet capital still remains 
unemployed, and, therefore, unproductive, and 
labourers pauperized or idle: while the soil lies 
comparatively waste and untilled. Neither must 





s obtained for England , the remorseless law, which, as profits diminish, 
by the repeal of the bread tax—the net product of renders increased production necessary. 
war and monopoly—are patent to the world, which pauperism—the modern incarnation of evil—will 
also shares in them to a certain extent ; and the repeal , “overtake the hindmost,”’ 


| 
| 


} 


we overlook the fact that hostile competition between 
traders or employers is not an unmixed evil; for 


in the labour market, being compelled to do so by 
For 

Communism, in its most exaggerated form, may 
be considered as the natural result of pauperism, 


and a reaction consequent on the neglect and viola- 
tion of the laws of nature. The Scotch economists 





to indulge in the passions and affections of human 
nature; they separated the wife from her hus 

the child from its mother; and in their 
workless workhouses the sacred bonds of fami] 
union were irreverently torn asunder. The 
instead of the school, Hecenat the means of Social 
Reformation, and a lasting monument of bureau. 
cratic folly and of failure ; the criminal, in order to 
escape transportation, now shams conversion~g 
conversion supposed to have been accomplished 
by maudlin religious tracts—a rose-water cure for 
a deadly moral sickness. As the natural result of 
such a monstrous system of legislation, a doctrine 
sprung up that women and children were destined, 
by the law of nature, to be the common Property 
of man: and that the wife and companion of his 
youth and manhood, who is destined to be the 
comfort and solace of his old age, shall no longer 
look to him alone for love and protection. But 
the gentle and vibrating voice of retributive nature 
shall yet make itself heard amidst this Babel-like 
confusion of tongues, and vindicate the Divire and 
eternal truth of her immutable laws. But I am 
wandering from my theme—the English Associa. 
tions. Your readers, however, must bear in mind 
that the history of the various attempts to form 
agricultural communities carries us back to an 
epoch long antecedent to Christianity. 

The Jews were divided into three sects, the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and lastly the Essenes, 
established on the western shores of the Dead Sea, 
The Essenes were again divided into two sects, the 
Practici, who lived in community, and the Theorici, 
in solitude, the original founders of the eremitic 
and ceenobitic mode of life afterwards adopted by 
the early followers of John and of Jesus, The 
Essenes devoted themselves entirely to the pursuit 
of agriculture, and they despised riches, commerce, 
and navigation. All their goods were heldin common, 
and a system of perfect equality prevailed among 
them. They had neither wives nor slaves, and per- 
formed all menial services for each other. 
most able and skilful were elected as mana 
gers, and their food was prepared by their 
priests. They recruited their numbers (up 
wards of 4000) by the adoption of children; 
Pliny, therefore, calls them an eternal nation, in 
which no one is born. It is also related by Philo, 
the learned Alexandrian Jew, and by Josephus, that 
the Essenes devoted themselves to the worship of 
God, not by the sacrifice of animals, but by 
serving the spotless purity of their souls ; and they 
avoided cities because they entertained the opinion 
that, as physical maladies are generated by putrid 
exhalations, so, by analogy; the soul-stain of social 
contagion was ineffaceable. 

Could we but rise to the true nobleness and 
unity of our work, as Social Reformers, and all 
zealously cooperate like these poor ignorant en- 
thusiasts, how vast might be the result! The 
round earth, and its inhabitants, is our seed-field, 
the indefinite perfectibility of man our quickening 
faith, and the principle of universal brotherhood— 
the unity of the human race—a worthy motive for 
action. WILLIAM CoNINGHAM. 


In a report made to the Secretary-at-War by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, the Inspector-General of 
Military Prisons, which has just been printed ina 
Parliamentary paper, the subject of flogging in the 
army is brought forward. It seems that imprison: 
ment in lieu of corporal punishment has been bene- 
ficial in its operation, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of a number of military officers. Colonel 
Jebb states :—"* If the views of the most experienced 
officers in her Majesty’s service as to the deterring 
influence of corporal punishment were correct, a great 
increase of crime in the army might have been ant- 
cipated as the necessary consequence of limiting the 
power of courts martial, and materially diminishing 
a mode of punishment deemed to be the most effica- 
cious for the maintenance of discipline. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to see that the result has not been 
unfavourable ; and though it may partly be attribut 
to the encouragement given to good conduct, the 
better class of men who have entered the service, 
and the partial discharge of some of the worst cha- 
racters, yet taking all this into account, I think that 
experience has sufficiently shown that imprisonment 
for military offences has answered the expectations 
that were formed of it.’ In 1845, the year previous 
to the establishment of prisons, the number of con- 
victions by courts martial wes 9954, and 652 corporal 
punishments were inflicted. In 1850, the convictions 
were 9306, and the corporal punishments, 238. ‘The 
effective force was about the same in each year; ™ 
1845, 125,252, and in 1850, 125,119. Last year there 
were 495 lashes inflicted by the visitors for serious 
offences, and the number of prisoners admitted into 
military prisons was 3565. 
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not the legislators, but the judges and police 
Ceratare. They donot make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 








Some months ago we announced that CARLYLE 
had written a Life of Joun STERLING, which 
would, for the first time, give an honest statement 
of the belief that struggling thinker finally arrived 
at. Doubts were thrown upon the authenticity of 
our assertion, which, however, will be cleared up 
next month by the publication of the work- 
Meanwhile, let us be distinctly understood as gua- 
ranteeing the truth of all the literary gossip we 
chronicle here, unless when we give it as a rumour. 
That precaution taken, we may now announce the 
eertainty of an abridged translation of AuGuSTE 
Comre’s six volumes of Positive Philosophy ap- 
pearing as soon as is compatible with the exigencies 
of so important an undertaking. A very com- 
petent mind has long been engaged upon the task ; 
and the growing desire in the public to hear more 
about this Bacon of the nineteenth century, ren- 
ders such a publication necessary. Nor have we 
forgotten our promise of devoting to the Positive 
Philosophy a series of articles, which will appear 
on the completion of arrangements for their unin- 
terrupted publication. 

A series of papers on Socialism is now in course of 
publication in the Economist, to which we direct all 
who desire to hear the adverse side of the question 
forcibly stated. When the series is complete we 
may answer its arguments at length. They admit 
of easy answer; as the writer may imagine when 
we tell him that we accept most of his positions, 
for in truth they do not touch Socialism, they pass 





not touched upon. It would make a separate paper of 
great interest, The imperfect adaptation of man to 
the Social state, which our admirable friend 
Hersert Spencer shows to be the source of all 
Social discordances, is here exemplified in the love 
of children for stories which appeal to their destruc- 
tive propensities. The “ manly sports,” which 
grow into heroisms in the eloquent pages of 
sporting writers—the cock fights, bull fights, 
boxing matches, game battues, and military glories, 
are all activities of those propensities which make 
the truculent incidents of Nursery Rhymes so 


| acceptable to the child. 


French Literature is beginning to show some 
activity. Tiers issues the eleventh volume of 
his History of the Consulate and Empire; instead 
of the ten volumes originally proposed, the work 
is to extend to fourteen—an extension for which 
few will be grateful! We stumbled the other 
day upon a passage in Puiny, the Elder, 
wherein he notes the fact, that paper (or the 
ancient substitute therefor, viz., Papyrus) is an 
article not absolutely to be counted on. “ There 
was a dearth of paper,” he says, “in the reign 
of Tiberius, and it became so alarming that sena- 
tors were appointed to look after its distribution, 
otherwise the greatest inconveniences would have 
occurred.” In certain sarcastic moments who has 
not wished for such a dearth—for anything, in 
short, that would limit the voluminousness of 
modern authors? L’écrivaillerie, says old Mon- 
taigne, est le symptéme d’un siécle débordé ; but 
sarcasms against the “itch of writing,” cacoéthes 
scribendi, are almost as ancient as authorship itself, 
so we will allow Tu1krs and his fourteen volumes 
to pass by, envying the man who has leisure to read 
them—a leisure we should diligently employ in not 


Oxford has lost an ornament in losing Dr. Kipp, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity, whose death we see recorded in the papers; 
and the public will remember him as the author of 
one of the most popular Bridgewater Treatises, a 
series of works intended to give orthodoxy the 
support of science, and which, by the very juxta- 
position of religion and science, have greatly helped 
to bring their discordances into relief. Dr. Kipp 
was not a writer of such attainments in philosophy 
as to give any weight to his views; but his know- 
ledge of facts was extensive, and his exposition 
popular in style. It may be worth remarking that 
the title of his book, On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man, is radi- 
cally opposed to the most advanced views of phy- 
siology, and (unless Morphology is to be tossed 
contemptuously aside as “‘ materialistic”) the title 
should be reversed into the Adaptation of the 
Physical Condition of Man to the External Uni- 
verse. This title, indeed, would not suit the ortho« 
dox view which assumes that Nature is made for 
Man — adapted to him, instead of Man being 
adapted to the conditions of Nature; a view which 
might have been accepted at a time when the stars 
were supposed to be nothing more than lamps for 
the night, the whole universe being centred in our 
planet—a view which modern science unequivocally 
opposes. ‘“‘ What’s in a name?” asks some hasty 
reader. Everything, when that name implies a 
theory, and that theory a false one! 





THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 
The Creed of Christendom: its Foundations and Superstructure. 
By William Rathbone Greg. John Chapman. 
ENGLIsH Protestantism, effete as it seems in its 
ecclesiastical and sectarian forms, is ne 
pi 
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with the spirit and wants of the 
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the te ments of critical omnes and earl 
artificial associations. To such, Mr. Greg’s boo 
will be valuable, both as an introductory manual 
of Biblical criticism and as a help in the considera- 
tion of certain moral questions. 

In stating the reasons which urged him to pub- 
lication, Mr. Greg says :— 

“Much observation of the conversation and con- 
troversy of the religious world had brought the 
conviction that the evil resulting from the received 
notions as to Scriptural authorit rhaoboen immensely 
under-estimated. I was compelled to see that there 
is scarcely a low and dishonouring conception of 
God current among men, scarcely a narrow and ma- 
lignant passion of the human heart, scarcely a moral 
obliquity, scarcely a political error or misdeed, which 
Biblical texts are not, and may not be, without any 
violence to their obvious signification, adduced to 
countenance and justify, On the other hand I was 
compelled to see how many clear, honest, and aspiring 
minds have been hampered and baffled in their struggles 
after truth and light, how many tender, pure, and 
loving hearts have been hardened, perverted, and 
forced to a denial of their nobler nature and their 
better instincts, by the ruthless influence of some 
possnges of Scripture which seemed in the clearest 
anguage to condemn the good and to denounce the 
true, o work contributed more than Mr. New- 
man’s Phases of Faith, to force upon me the convic- 
tion that little progress can be hoped, either for 
religious science or charitable feeling, till the ques- 
tion of Biblical authority shall have been placed upon 
. a footing, and viewed ina very different 
ight.” 

Mr, Greg sets out by examining the dogma of 
Scriptural inspiration, which he justly regards as 
the eotens of Protestant orthodoxy. After con- 
sidering separately each of the grounds on which it 
rests, he concludes that there is no valid foundation 
for believing the Hebrew and Christian canonical 
writings to Se inspired, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word—that is, dictated or suggested by 
God; that hence we must regard them “ as records, 
not revelations; as histories, to be investigated 
like other histories ; documents, of which the date, 
the authorship, the genuineness, the accuracy of 
the text, are to be ascertained by the same prin- 
ciples as we apply to other documents.” Having 
thus cleared away the dazzling haze with which the 
inspiration dogma invests the Biblical writings, he 
proceeds to investigate the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Old Testament canon, and traces 
briefly but forcibly the chief results of modern 
criticism in relation to this subject; indicating 
such of the reasons on which they are founded as 
are readily appreciable by the general reader. 
According to these results, no longer held debate- 
able by critics of high standing, the Pentateuch, 
instead of being, as is popularly supposed, the pro- 
duction of Moses, is a compilation from separate 
documents, the earliest of which must have been 
written as late as the time of Saul; while the whole 
book of Deuteronomy, and many parts of the pre- 
ceding books, are irrefragably proved by the sub- 
sequent history of the Hebrews to have had no 
existence prior to the reign of Josiah. Mr. Gre, 
instances some of the straits to which Englis 
divines have been driven, in the effort to maintain 
the authority of the Old Testament in the face of 
scientific discovery; and dwells on the advantage 
which would accrue, not only to the truthfulness of 
divines, but to the real instructiveness of the 
Hebrew writings, if the latter were regarded as 
merely human narratives, traditions, and specula- 
tions. He next discusses the prophecies, and ad- 
duces many considerations tending to prove how 
far we are from possessing that clear knowledge 
concerning them which p An could warrant the 
conclusions of orthodoxy. In his opinion,— 

“The Hebrew prophets were wise, gifted, earnest 
men, deeply conversant with the Past—looking far 
into the Future—shocked with the unrightuousness 
around them—sagacious to see impending evil—bold 
to denounce wickedness in hig .places—imbued, 
above all, with an unfailing faith, peculiarly stron 
among their people, that national delinquency ond 
national virtue would alike meet with a temporal 
and inevitable retributionand gifted ‘ with the 
glorious faculty of poetic hupe, exerted on human 
prospects, and presenting its results with the vivid- 


ness of prophecy '—but prophets in no stricter sense 
than this,” 


The Theism of the Hebrews, Mr. Greg main- 


tains, was im and progressive ; they arrived at 
their mone-theien by the same en that cha- 
racterize the dev it of the human race in 
general, the Old Testament exhibiting strong evi- 





dence that the Hebrew deity was originally a family 
god, elevated by Moses to the dignity of a national 
god, and ultimately, owing to the influence of pro- 
phets and sages, and yet more to the contact of 
the Hebrews with other Oriental nations, expanded 
into the God of the Universe. 

The claims of the New Testament on our cre- 
dence are next considered. The chapters on the 
Origin of the Gospels and the Fidelity of the Gospel 
History contain no fresh contributions to Biblical 
criticism, nor anything new to persons conversant 
with this class of subjects; but they are a well 
arranged summary of salient facts and arguments, 
gathered chiefly from Strauss, Hug, Schleiermacher, 
and Hennell. ‘The conclusions to which the writer 
is led are, that we have no certitude as to the 
Gospels conveying the testimony of eyewitnesses, 
while, on the other hand, there is the strongest 
evidence of their containing a large admixture of 
legend, and that we can trust them no further than 
as giving an outline of Christ’s life and teaching. 
Hence Mr, Greg holds that dogmas founded on 
sayings attributed to Jesus, but discordant with the 
impression of his character conveyed by the general 
tenor of the Gospels, must be rejected; for ex- 
ample, the dogmas of the necessity of belief to 
salvation, the proper Deity of Christ, and the 
Atonement. We quote some of his reflections on 
these results :— 


** In fine, then, we arrive at this irresistible conclu- 
sion, that, knowing many passages in the Evangelists 
to be unauthentic, and having reason to suspect the 
authenticity of many others, and not being able with 
absolute certainty to point to any which are perfectly 
and indubitably authentic—the probability in favour 
of the fidelity of any of the texts relied on to prove 
the peculiar and perplexing doctrines of modern 
orthodoxy, is far inferior to the probability against 
the truth of those doctrines. A doctrine perplexing 
to our reason, and painful to our feelings, may be 
from God; but in this case the proof of its being 
from God must be proportionately clear and irre- 
fragable; the assertion of it ina narrative, which 
does not scruple to attribute to God’s messenger 
words which he never uttered, is not only no proof, 
but does not even amount to a presumption. There 
is no text in the Evangelists, the Divine (or Christian) 
origin of which is sufficiently unquestionable to 
enable it to serve as the foundation of doctrines re- 
pugnant to natural feeling or to common sense. 

* But it will be objected, if these conclusions are 
sound, absolute uncertainty is thrown over the whole 
Gospel history, and over all Christ's teaching. To 
this we reply, in dimine, in the language of Algernon 
Sydney, ‘ Noconsequence can destroy a truth ;’ the 
sole matter for consideration is, Are our arguments 
correct ?—not, Do they lead to a result which is em- 
barassing and unwelcome? 

‘* But the inference is excessive; the premises do 
not reach so far, The uncertainty thrown is not 
over the main points of Christ's history, which, after 
all retrenchments, still stands out an intelligible, 
though a skeleton account—not over the grand fea- 
tures, the pervading tone of his doctrines or his 
character, which still present to us aclear, consistent, 
and splendid delineation ; but over those individual 
statements, passages, and discourses which mar this 
delineation-~which break its unity—which oe? 
its consistency—which cloud its clearness—which 
tarnish its beauty. The gain to us seems immense. 

“It is true we have no longer absolute certainty 
with regard to any one especial text or scene; such 
is neither necessary nor attainable; it is true that, 
instead of passively accepting the whole heteroge- 
neous and indigestible mass, we must, by the careful 
and conscientious exercise of those faculties with 
which we are endowed, by ratiocination and moral 
tact, separate what Christ did, from what he did not 
teach, as best we may. But the task will be difficult 
to those only who look in the Gospels for a minute, 
dogmatic, and sententious creed; not to those who 
seek only to learn Christ's spirit that they may 
imbibe it, and to comprehend his views of virtue and 
of God, that they may draw strength and consolation 
from those fountains of living water.” 

In discussing the limits of Apostolic wisdom and 
authority, Mr. Greg’s prepossessions, perhaps, lead 
him to heighten the difference between the spirit 
and teaching of the Apostles and those of their 
Master; but for much that he maintains under 
this head, he has strictly critical grounds. His 
observations on the misapprehension of the Apostles 
and the early Church concerning the “ gift of 
tongues,” are especially just and pointed. In the 
chapter on Miracles, he treats the subject chiefly on 
a priori grounds, and only cursorily touches on the 

uestion whether the miraculous narratives in the 
ospels bear the marks of credibility. He argues 
for the position, long ago strenuously maintained 
by Locke, and admitted by many even of our 
orthodox divines, that a miracle can never authen- 
ticate a doctrine; and he further shows, that 





miracles are not a safe foundation on which to Test 
the claims of a inasmuch ag they are 
not susceptible of proof of goumentany evidence, 
The crowning miracle of Resurrection he con. 
siders separately, giving a condensed is of 
the evidence on which it rests. The conclusion 
that this evidence is insufficient is, he thinks, ren. 
. J 
dered needlessly painful by the undue doctring) 
value assigned by theologians to the Resurrection 
of Christ, whether as a sanction of his doctrines, or 
as a type and pledge of our own resurrection ; 
viewed in the one light it is superfluous, while jn 
the other, it utterly fails of the supposed end, since 
a bodily resurrection after three days’ in 
can bear no resemblance to anything that awaits 
ourselves. 

Even after the renunciation of implicit credence 
in the Gospel narratives and Apostolic writings, 
and the rejection of all miraculous evidence, the 
question .remains—Is Christianity a revealed relj. 
gion? Since, however, the lustre of Christ’s life 
and teaching may have been obscured by the errors 
and limitations of his biographers and immediate 
disciples, it is still possible that he may have had a 
special divine mission. In seeking for an answer to 
this question, Mr. Greg “ finds no adequate reason 
for believing Jesus to be the son of God, nor his 
doctrines to be a direct and special revelation,” 
The following is his conception of Jesus :— 

“We do not believe that Christianity contains any- 
thing which a genius like Christ's, brought up and 
nourished as his had been, might not have disen- 
tangled for itself. We hold that God has so 
matters in this beautiful and well-ordered but mys- 
teriously governed universe, that one great mind 
after another will arise from time to time, as such are 
needed, to discover and flash forth before the eyes of 
men the truths that are wanted, and the amount of 
truth that can be borne. We conceive that this is 
effected by endowing them—or (for we pretend to no 
scholastic nicety of expression) by having arranged 
that nature and the course of events shall send them 
into the world endowed with that superior mental 
and moral organization, in which grand truths, 
sublime gleams of spiritual light, will spontaneously 
and inevitably arise. Such a one we believe was 
Jesus of Nazareth—the most exalted genius whom 
God ever sent upon earth ; in himself an embodied 
revelation; humanity in its divinest phase—‘ God 
manifest in the flesh,” according to Eastern hyper- 
bole ; an exemplar vouchsafed, in an early age of the 
world, of what man may and should become, in the 
course of ages, in his progress towards the realization 
of his destiny; an individual gifted with a glorious 
intellect, a noble soul, a fine organization, and a per- 
fectly balanced moral being; and who, by virtue of 
these endowmerts, saw further than all other men— 

** Beyond the verge of that blue sky, 
Where God's sublimest secrets lie ;”” 

an earnest, not only of what humanity may be, but 
of what it will be, when the most perfected races 
shall bear the same relation to the finest minds of 
existing times, as these now bear to the Bushmen 
and the Esquimaux. He was, as Parker beautifully 
expresses it, ‘ the possibility of the rare made real. 
He was a sublime poet, prophet, hero, and philoso- 

her ; and had the usual fate of such—misrepresented 
“ his enemies, misconstrued by his friends; un- 
happy in this, that his nearest intimates and fol- 
lowers were not of a calibre to understand him; 
happy in this, that his words contained such 
undying seeds of truth as could survive even 
the media through which they passed, Like 
the wheat found in the Egyptian catacombs, 
the retain the power of germinating undiminished, 
whenever their appropriate soil is found. They have 
been preserved almost pure, notwithstanding the 
Judaic narrowness of Peter, the orthodox passions of 
John, and the metaphysical subtleties of Paul. Every- 
thing seems to us to confirm the conclusion that we 
have in the Christianity of Scripture a code of 
beautiful, simple, sublime, profound, but not perfect 
truth, Seoncel by having come down to us by the 
intervention of minds far inferior to that 
its Author; narrowed by their uncultivation ; marre' 
by their misapprehensions; and tarnished by theit 
foreign admixtures. It is a collection of grand truths 
transmitted to us by men who only half comprehended 
their grandeur, and imperfectly grasped their truth. 

If Christianity be no longer regarded as a reve 
lation, but as the conception of a fallible though 
transcendantly gifted mind, it follows that only 8° 
much of it is to be accepted as harmonizes with the 
reason and conscience: Christianity becomes 
“ Christian Eclecticism.” Mr, Greg unhesitating'y 
receives many of Christ’s precepts as unsurpassal . 
and unimprovable: for example, those whic 
inculcate the worthlessness of ceremonial observance 
and the necessity of active virtue, purity of heart as 
the security for purity of life, universal philanthropy, 
forgiveness of injuries, self-sacrifice in the cause 0 
duty, humility, and genuine sincerity. He 
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as next in perfection the views which Christianity 
unfolds of God as a Father. 

«In the two great points essential to our practical 
life, viz., ur feelings cowards God and our conduct 
towards man, the Gospels contain little about which 
men can differ—little from which they can dissent. 
He is our Father, we are all brethren. This much 
lies open to the most ignorant and busy, as fully as 
to the most leisurely and learned. This needs no 
priest to teach it, no authority to endorse it. The 
rest is speculation ; intensely interesting, indeed, but 
of no practical necessity.” 

Other tenets taught in the Christian Scriptures, 
however, Mr. Greg thinks open to grave objections. 
He urges, for example, that the New Testament 
assigns an efficacy to prayer incompatible with any 
elevated conception of Deity; that it inculcates 
resignation, not as the result of a self-reasoning 
faith in the wisdom and justice of the supreme will, 
but on the narrow ground that sufferings are spe- 
cially ordained for the benefit of the individual ; 
and that it appeals to the selfish motives—the de- 
sire for recompense, rather than to the highest— 
the love of the good for its own sake. He holds 
that the conception of the pardon of sin, or repen- 
tance and conversion, tends to contravene the 
system on which man is trained and disciplined, 
and the entire scheme of God’s government—the 
conviction that every breach of the Divine law is 
attended with inexorable consequences, being es- 
sential to a healthy condition of the conscience and 
a just theory of Providence :— 

“Let any one look back upon his past career, look 
inward on his daily life, and then say what effect 
would be produced upon him, were the conviction 
once fixedly embedded in his soul, that everything 
done is done irrevocably, that even the omnipotence 
of God cannot uncommit a deed, cannot make that 
undone which has been done; that every act of his 
must bear its allotted fruit according to the everlasting 
laws—must remain for ever ineffaceably inscribed on 
the tablets of universal Nature, And, then, let him 
consider what would have been the result upon the 
moral condition of our race, had all men ever held 
this conviction. 

“Perhaps you have Jed a youth of d-ssipation 
and excess which has undermined and enfeebled 
your constitution, and you have transmitted this 
injured and enfeebled constitution to your children, 
They suffer, in consequence, through life; suffering 
is entailed upon them; your repentance, were it in 





sackcloth and ashes, cannot help you orthem. Your 
punishment is tremendous, but it is legitimate and | 
inevitable. You have broken Nature’s laws, or you 
have ignored them, and no one violates or neglects | 
them with impunity. What a lesson for timely re- | 
flection and obedience is here! 

“ Again—you have broken the seventh command- | 
ment. You gricve—you repent—you resolutely de- 
termine against any such weakness in future, It is | 
well ; but ‘ you know that God is merciful—you feel 
that he will forgive you.” You are comforted. But 
no—there is no forgiveness of sins—the injured party 
may forgive you—your accomplice or victim may 
forgive you, according to the meaning of human 
languag >; but the deed is donc, and all the powers of 
Nature, were they to conspire in your behalf, could 
not make it undone; the consequences to the body— 
the consequences to the soul—though no man may 
perceive them, are there—are written in the annals 
of the past, and must reverberate through all time. 





“ But all this, let it be understood, in no degree 
militates against the value or the necessity of re- 
pentance. Repentance, contrition of soul, bears, 
like every other act, its own fruit—the fruit of puri- 
fying the heart, of amending the future: not as man 
has hitherto conceived—of effacing the past. The 
commission of sin is an irrevocable act, but it does 
not incapacitate the soul for virtue. Its conse- 
quences cannot be expunged, but the course need 
not be pursued. Sin, though it is ineffaceable, calls 
forno despair, but for efforts more energetic than 
before. Repentance is still as valid as ever; but it 
is valid to secure the future, not to obliterate the 
past, 

“The moral to be drawn from these reflections is 
this :—God has placed the lot of man—not, perhaps, | 
altogether of the individual, but certainly of the 
race—in his own hands, by surrounding him with | 


5 

laws, on knowledge of which, and on conformity to 
which, his well-being depends. ‘The study of these, 
and the principle of obedience to them, forms, there- 
fore, the great aim of education, both of men and } 
nations. ‘Lhey must be taught:— 

“1, The physical laws, on which God has made 
health to depend. 

“2. The moral laws, on which He has made happi- | 
ness to depend. 

3. The intellectual laws, on which Ile has made | 
knowledge to depend. 


“4. The social and political laws,on which He has | 
made national prosperity to depend. 





| 1838, or even in 1845. 


“5. The economic laws, on which He has made 
wealth to depend. 

‘“‘A true comprehension of all these, and of their 
unexceptional and unalterable nature, would ultimately 
rescue mankind from all their vice and nearly all 
their suffering, save casualties and sorrows.” 


Mr. Greg also shows that Christianity teaches an 
ascetic and depreciating view of life, incompatible 
with that energetic devotion to the improvement of 
our races, and with that delight in the innocent 
adornment of our existence in this world, which 
are essential to a noble and well-balanced soul. 


In the concluding chapter we have the author’s 
reflections on “the great enigma—the question of 
man’s future existence.” He applies himself, evi- 
dently with his utmost strength, to prove the invali- 
dity and even futility of a conclusion which, after all, 
he himself holds. He labours to make clear that 
the belief in a future state is not demanded by any 
process of our intellect or any tendency of our 
moral nature, in order that he may fall back with 
the greater confidence on the assertion of his belief 
in it as an intuition on a par with our belief in 
the reality of an external world. 

We have endeavoured to give our readers a 
faithful idea of Mr. Greg’s work. Though far 
from setting our seal to all his opinions, we think 
that the Creed of Christendom sets forth very 
powerfully much truth of which society is in urgent 
need, while it opens to us an acquaintance with an 
individual mind possessing a strong moral and in- 
tellectual charm. 

The deservedly respectful reception of Mr. 
Greg’s work by the periodical press, compared 
with that given twelve years ago to a work of 
kindred character—Hennell’s Inquiry concerning 
the Origin of Christianity—is no slight indication 
of advancement, either in plain speaking or in 
liberality of religious views. ‘Though too distinct 
in their method, and to a considerable extent in 
their matter, for one to be regarded as superseding 
the other, both these works have the same object, 
to ascertain how far the popular idea of Christianity 
will sustain the test of impartial criticism ; they are 
alike animated by a spirit of candour and reverence, 
and they have substantially the same result. Hen- 
nell, it 1s true, holds that Jesus shared the common 
theocratic hope of his nation, and thinks there is 
strong evidence that, at the commencement of his 
career, he expected the Divine attestation to his 


of the people to his cause as would enable him to 
free his nation from the Roman yoke by insurrec- 
tion, and effect the political as well as the spiritual 
regeneration of Israel. 
of Jesus as less exceptional than it appears under 
Mr. Greg’s view; but he estimates very highly the 
power and beauty of his nature and the value of 
his moral teaching. ‘The Inquiry concerning the 
Origin of Christianity is evidently the production 
of a mind which has brought to the independent 
study of the New ‘Testament the rare combination 
of analytic acumen with breadth of conception. 
Its merit was at once recognized in Germany, where 
it was speedily translated. While in our own 
country it was welcomed by many distinguished 
minds, and has had an extensive, though latent, in- 





| Messiahship to be given in such a general adhesion 


GOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING REALITIES. 

Golden Dreams and Waking Realities ; being the Adventures 
a Gold-seeker in California and the Pacific Islands. By Wis 
liam Shaw. Smith and Eldee 


AN interesting and graphic, because unambitious, 


work. Mr. Shaw has little or nothing of the 
Littérateur. He tells his story plainly, without 


affectation, without rhetoric, without that curse of 
literature, “ fine writing.” Such experience as he 
has to set before us he endeavours to express in 
the directest style. The consequence of this is that 
his book has a truthful air, wanting in the more 
ambitious accounts which we have seen; and the 
story of his Californian expedition suggests curious 
trains of thought. As a warning and example it 
should be read by those who think of the “ Dig- 
gings ;” and as an amusing book of travels it should 
be read by all lovers of light literature. We shall 
best consult the pleasure of our readers by refraine 
ing from the indulgence of those trains of thought 
called up by the work; and in lieu of a set criti- 
cism confine ourselves to such extracts as we can 
find room for. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

“ Skirting the beach was a vast collection of tents, 
called the ‘ Happy Valley,’—since more truly desig- 
nated the ‘Sickly Valley; where filth of every de- 
scription and stagnant pools beset one at every stride. 
In these tents congregated the refuse of all nations, 
crowded together ; eight ple occupying what was 
only space for two, Blankets, firearms, and cooking 
utensils were the only worldly property they pos- 
sessed. Scenes of depravity, sickness, and wretch- 
ness, shocked the moral scene, as much as filth and 
effluvia did the nerves; and such was the state of 
personal insecurity, that few ‘ Citizens’ slept without 
firearms at hand, 

*« The constant wearing of arms by such a disorderly 
set, amongst whom quarrels were frequent, caused 
many disputes to terminate disastrously; but the 
unsettled state of the country, and the many de- 
sperate characters prowling about, made it necessary 
to be armed for self-protection: the weaker party 
was only sheltered from oppression by a loaded re- 
volver, as there was no assistance to be expected 
from others. Steel and lead were the only arguments 
available for redress, and bystanders looked on uncon- 
cernedly at acts of violence; the cause of the dispute, 
or the justice of the punishment inflicted, being 
seldom inquired into. 

**It would be difficult to describe my sensations 
after the first day’s ramble in Francisco. I had wit- 
nessed so many startling sights, that had I not been 
well assured of their reality, I might have imagined 
them phantasies of the brain: buildings were spring- 


| ing up ‘as at the stroke of an enchanter’s wand ;’ 


| 


Ile regards the character | 


vaiuable merchandise was strewed about in every 
direction; men of every costume and colour— Downe 
Easter’s with sharp-set faces, sallow Southerners, 
gaunt Western Squatters, vivacious Fren hmen, 
sedate Germans, sturdy English Colonists, Califor- 
nians and Chilians, Mexicans, Kanakas, and Celese 
tials, hurried too and fio, pursuing their various 
avocations; and business to an incalculable amount 
scemed to be transacted, Looking at the rude signe 
boards inscribed in various langusges, glancing at 
the chaos of articles exposed for sale, and listening 
to the various dialects spoken, the city seemed a 
complete Babel. 

‘Gold was evidently the mainspring of all this ace 
tivity. Tables, piled with gold, were scen under tente, 


| whence issued melodious strains of music; and the 


fluence in promoting the intelligent study of the | 


Christian Scriptures. 
a valuable aid is not only evidenced in his text, 
but avowed by frequent references in his notes, 
though, doubtless through a temporary forgetful- 
ness, he speaks in his preface as if he had no 


That Mr. Greg has found it | 


predecessor among laymen in the path of free | 
but reverent inquiry into the claims of Chris- | 


tianity. 
Nevertheless, when Henneil’s work first appeared, 


the Reviews dared not acknowledge the merit | - . 
. a : . | the gold I saw on every side, a feeling of despondenc 
which it was privately admitted to possess, and four | “2° 8° ahs e ti ” i y 


years after the appearance of the second edition, it | 


received, from a_ periodical which has recently 
bestowed elaborate praise on the Creed of Chris- 
tendom, a rather contemptuous critique, the object 
of which was, obviously, to put down the book by 


no fairer means than that of presenting details, ad- | 


duced by Hennell merely in the light of cumulative 
evidence, as if they formed the sole basis of his 


_ argument. 


In this annus mirabilis of 1851, however, our 
reviewers have attained a higher standard of cou- 
rage and fairness than could be ascribed to them in 
“ La terre tourne,” says 
Pascal, “‘ malgré qu'on le nie; et vous aussi, mes 


| révérends peéres, vous tournez avec elle—The earth 


turns in spite of all denials; and you also, my 


| reverend fathers, turn with it.” 


most exaggerated statements were current respecting 
the auriferous regions. But amid seenes of profusion 
and extravagance, no sign of order or comfort was 
perceptible, nor did any one appear happy: wan, 
anxious countenances, and restless eager eyes, met 
you on every side. 

‘© The aspect of personal neglect and discomfort, 
filth, rags, and squalor, combined with uneasiress, 
avidity, and reckles-ness of manner, —an all-absorbing 
selfishness, as if each man were striving against his 
fellow-man,—were characteristics of the gold-iever, 
at once repulsive and pitiable; and, notwithstanding 


crept insensibly over me.” 
THE SELFISHNESS DEVELOPED BY DANGER. 

“ Before leaving the woodland we scared several 
dusky-brown animals the size of a lurcher—wolves, 
or cayotas—in the chaperal, or bush; but they 
stealthily avoided us. About ten we entered on the 
plain: as far as the eye could reach we saw sand- 
hills without a symptom of vegetation; the heat had 


| opened cracks and fissures in the earth, which emitted 


a fiery heat ; and pyramids of dust arose at intervals, 
borne with velocity through the air: sometimes ap- 
pearing in the shape of tall columns, sixty feet 
perpendicular height, moving majestically over the 
plain, Those who have not walked on sand 

deep cannot imagine how wearisome itis, At noon 
the heat of the blazing sun was literally scorching, 
the thermometer being at least 120°: the 

effect of a Californian sun is most debi 3 the 
dazzling glare of the sand irritated and inflamed the 
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eyes, and clouds of dust enveloped followed by 
hot winds so arid and ruflocting that the ty agen 
seemed to be dried up, and pores of skin 
closed, producing heat of blood and excessive thirst. 

“ Most of the party had water kegs and bottles, 
which, as jolgs geoperty they carried alternately : 
the Muleteers ® of water for themselves and 
animals; Mae and I luckily had each an Indian- 
rubber bag, which contained a gallon of water, sparing 
us much suffering and no little peril ; we drank from 
them very moderately, however, g uncertain when 
they would be again replenished. 

“We came to no water that day, but were told 
that we should find some the next morning. At dusk 
we squatted down in the sand, covered with dust ; 
being without wood we could not light a fire. For 
the first time for months, I denied myself a pipe, lest 
it should increase my thirst; taking a slight Sronahe 
of water, being too exhausted to eat, I fell asleep, 
oppressed with fatigue; but was continually awoke 
by the howling of wolves, which hovered around. I 
was aroused at break of day by Mac belabouring me ; 
and at first felt glad, but soon recoiled at the prospect 
of such another day’s journey; the day being as hot 
as the preceding one, 

“We hastened onward, but the water-hole on 
which we relied was dried up; in vain the earth 
around was scooped out, it yielded nothing: never 
shall I forget the consternation and dejection pic- 
tured on men's countenances as we gazed at one 
another. During the night, in expectation of speedy 
replenishment, the water vessels of some had been 
emptied. I thought of the pa of the foolish 
virgins, as I looked on the flushed faces and glazing 
eyes of the unfortunates. Their case was truly 
pitiable: they at least expected commiseration, but 
the harsh summons of the muleteer cut short any con- 
siderations of humane sympathy, ‘ Onwards, men! 
onwards! Forty miles off is the Stanislaus! Each 
man for himself, I say, I've darned little to spare.’ 

“Onwards we went, Fain would I have swal- 
lowed at a draught the small remainder of our 
supply of water; my vitals seemed on fire; but the 
Malay boy's life and my own depended on it, Over- 
powered with heat, exhausted by exertion, burnt up 
with thirst, those without water to moisten their 
parched lips and throat could with difficulty keep 
pace with us, By degrees they divested themselves 
of their burdens and their clothes, which they left 
strewed on the plain; each mile they became more 
enfeebled; in vain they beseeched us to halt; our 
lives were at stake. ‘I'wo of them actually licked the 
bodies of the mules for the sake of the animal exu- 
dations, to relieve their thirst; but a thick coating 
of dust prevented their deriving any beneficial effects, 
One man in his desperation seized hold of the water- 
skin hanging tothe mule, ‘Avast there, stranger,’ cried 





the muleteer, and a loaded pistol intimidated the 
sufferer. The poor mules with hanging ears and 
glazed eyes, snorted with agony and dropped con- 
tinually from exhaustion; a sharp thrust with the 
goad, however, roused the animal to stagger on, 
Young Mahomet behaved with uncommon forti- 
tude; hobbling between me and Mac, the poor 
boy feverishly lisped out for water, and piteously 
besought us not to leave him to the wolves. One 
of the sufferers, evidently of a drinking propensity, 
possessed a flask of coun, but had poorly provided 
himself with water; the brandy which he drank as 
a substitute, instead of alleviating his thirst had pro- 
duced feverishness; in this extremity, with haggard 
looks, he came to each of us successively, offering 
his brandy for a gill of water; when he saw his 
proffered flask rejected, he learned, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, the superiority of the necessaries 
over the luxuries of life. 

“In the afternoon, those without water, who had 
with difficulty kept pace with us during the day, 
having become almost delirious from imbibing 
brandy, finding that they could not proceed further, 
or excite our compassion, determined, if left behind, 
to keep together; four of them did so, Never shall 
I forget their imploring looks of despair, and the im- 
precations following our departure. This desertion 
appears cruel, but our hearts were hardened: self- 
preservation, that most imperative of nature's in- 
atincts, prevailed over all other feelings. Had we 
stayed, we could have rendered them but temporary 
service, and our own lives depended on our speed, 
The unfortunate men in all probability soon became 
insensible, and fell a prey to wolves or Indians ; 
both equally on the alert for helpless stragglers. 

“The prospect of —_ relief made us almost 
disregard our sufferings, and walking fast, we halted | 
at dark about twenty miles from the river, 
was to be had, so we camped without a tire ; chewing 
tobacco for the moisture it excited was resorted to by 
some ; and the majority having finished their water | 
ability of an attack being made on | 
left, was hinted at by the mule- | 
po fatigued to watch, but to guard 
slept together rolled up in our 
in hand and the water bags 

bg the night vigils the wolves | 
mt the imploring cries, irritated 
gry discontent of those without 

















No wood | 


wild beasts. As we could find little repose, some of 
us started before daybreak ; those who remained be- 
hind pre to follow us at leisure. 

Iking at a terrrific pace we soon sighted the 
woodland. Oh! how refreshing to the eye is the 
sight of verdure after being nearly blinded by the 
glare and heat of glittering sand! As we neared the 
Oasis, even the very mules, though their eyes were 
—— seemed conscious of its vicinity, and 
snuffed the breeze impatiently; one of them, an old 
traveller on the road, pricking up his ears neighed 
loudly, with a sound like the flourish of a trumpet, 
Revivified by the sight of verdure, we pressed on- 
ward, and soon entered the cooling shade; the river 
presently appeared in sight. The mules were disen- | 
cumbered, and throwing down our burdens, we ran | 
to the banks, and without doffing our clothes, eagerly 
rushed into the cooling stream, mules and men in- 
discriminately, up to the neck. Never in my life 
had I experienced anything more refreshing than 
this bath: the dust seemed to have penetrated our 
vitals—every pore of our skins was choked. The 


[Sarurpay, 
tols I asleep, overcome with 
= ore pone ma a with 


CALIFORNIAN POLITICIANS, 

“The winter having set in, thousands were Te- 
turning sick and impoverished from the mines; the 
arrival of so many labourers soon affected the rate of 
wages, and the points were daily crowded with men 
unable to get work. 

* As this influx of labour caused a great diminu. 
tion of wages, the price of provisions remaining the 
same, discontent and indignation prevailed amongst 
the lower orders, and nightly meetings took place 
attended by crowds of the rabble ripe for pillage or 
riot; but luckily without leaders. At these agita- 
tions I was sometimes present ; violent speeches were 
made, secret leagues were formed in every quarter, 
and had an O'Connell arisen from amongst them, 
order might have been subverted, and terms dictated 
by the mob to the storekeepers and householders; ag 
it was, these meetings ended in furious tirades, for. 





river was about a quarter of a mile in width, with a 
shelving bank, the utmost depth about eight feet; | 
the water was perfectly clear to the bottom, and | 
salmon leaped about in every direction. ‘The sun's 
rays struck fiercely down, but shady trees protected 
us from its heat, and shed their refreshing influence | 
around. When we had sufficiently cooled ourselves, 
we took off our clothes, and laid them on the rocks, 
to be washed by the action of the current, 

‘Having refreshed ourselves, it would have been 
humane to have hastened to the relief of our deserted 
companions; but no such charitable feelings prevail 
amongst gold hunters: all pity and sympathy was | 
deadened ; those who had remained behind were | 
given up for lost, and onwards we went.” 

THE REVERSE SIDB OF THE MEDAL, | 

‘In the morning I took a stroll around the tents ; | 
a most ominous silence prevailed : of the busy 
crowds not one was to be seen at work: all was as 
still as an hospital; we had not been the only 
sufferers ; sickness universally prevailed ; seeming as 
infectious as the plague, In every tent lay sufferers | 
in various stages uf disease; out of two hundred at 
least twenty had died, and not more than sixty were | 
able to move; those convalescent would be scen | 
gathered together in the stores. 

* One end of these tents is in general a refresh- 
ment-room, in which are gambling-tables; idleness | 
is the root of all evil, and the few fortunate diggers | 
would there be seen staking their gold dust on cards; 
gambling more deeply as they became excited, and 
invariably losing their all, if they continued playing. 
Others, seated on rough benches, might be seen 
breaking off the necks of champagne bottles; for if | 
they had been fortunate, they took care to show it by 
ordering the most expensive beverages. Sardines, 
turtle-soup, lobsters, fruits, and other luxuries, pre- 
served in tins, were to be had in these stores; but 
the consumers paid very dearly for such epicu- 
reanism, 

“T have frequently observed in Californians an 
absurd extravagance in their expenditure, as if the 
easy possession of gold tempted them to lavish it in 
luxuries ; their selection of choice viands and wines 
did not proceed from refinement of taste (for I have 
heard these spendthrifts disparage the very delicacies 
they ordered), but from a proneness to parade their 
easily gotten wealth, imagining that it raised them 
in the estimation of others, Such ostentatious pro- 
digality soon beggars them, and I believe that the 
majority wished themselves again in the backwoods, 
preferring beef broth and spruce beer there, to 
champagne and turtle in the diggings. 

“Those who were too ill to frequent scenes of 
dissipation, excited my compassion; they lay 
huddled together in tents, moaning and cursing, 
many of them dying, with no one to attend to their 
spiritual or bodily wants: and I cannot but think 
that many died from sheer starvation, or mere want 
of attendance. The most prevalent complaints were 
dysentery, fever, and ague, terminating in many 
cases in delirium; these unfortunate and dangerous | 
lunatics would sometimes rush forth from the tents | 
in a frantic state; and one, as if to revenge himself | 
for the doctor's neglect, clutched the little man by | 
the throat, and almost suffocated him.” 

A PLEASANT NIGHT, 

“ Camping that night on the verge of the plain, I 
luxuriated over the fire, not knowing when I should | 
have another, and cooked the best supper my means | 
would admit. About midnight the howling of wolves | 
awoke me; never had they been so clamorous be- | 
fore; they seemed actually hounding on each other 
to an atteck, as if thinking to inspire me with fear 
by their hideous serenade: from rock to rock their 
dismal howls were echoed, and responded to in the 
distance by the fiendish laugh of a jackall. Casting 
a look around, a huge shaggy wolf stood within five 
yards, his eyes glaring at me like burning coals; 








| snatching up a fire-brand, I hurled it at him, which 


made him turn tail, and beat a rapid retreat: my 
pistols were damp, or I would have made use of 
them; but fire is the wolf’s detestation, and the 


bidding foreigners to seek employment or people to 
hire don ; accusing the foreigners of being the 
cause of a fall in wages, and holding out a Teadly 
threat to all who dared labour under the fixed rate of 
payment, ten dollars a day. 

‘These nocturnal assemblies had in them some- 
thing appalling, being composed of between three 
hundred to one thousand cut-throats, armed with 
bowie-knives and firearms, often intoxicated. The 
stump orators and leading demagogues were usually 
notorious characters, celebrated not for mental supe- 
riority, but for their extreme democratic principles 
and physical powers, ‘Their rostrum was any eleva- 
tion or moveable convertible to their purpose; 
flaming brands usually lighted up the scene, The 
spokesman was generally able to enforce order, either 
by eloquence or prowess ; on one occasion an orator, 
being interrupted in his harangue by certain remarks 
derogatory to his person, leaped off his tub into the 
midst of the crowd and seized the offender; fierce 
was the struggle, aring was formed, when, throwing 
his antagonist down, the orator jumped on him with 
his heavy boots! In vain were the victim’s shrieks 
of agony, no one ventured to interpose ; the dema- 
gogue’s rage being satiated, he remounted the tub 
and continued his oration, Such brutal atrocity as 


| stamping upon a prostrate foe, would have drawn 


forth the execrations and interference of the lowest 
rabble in England. If such sanguinary treatment 
followed a personal affront, what would have been 
the fate of an unhappy dissentient from the doctrines 
propounded—especially had he been a stranger?” 


Cuarities.—To diffuse immediate happiness upon 
those near at hand, without reference to future and 
more permanent good, is the short-sighted object of 
the uncultivated feeling of benevolence. When cul- 
tivated, but with a wrong direction, its operation is 
still of the same kind, but more mischievous as it is 
exerted through a wider sphere. Many of the wide- 
spread charities of the present day furnish examples 
of this, ‘They seek to remedy a present evil, to 
relieve a present suffering, by means which multipl 
for the future these pains and sufferings many-fold, 
A late writer on the principles of charitable institu- 
tions remarks, that they are more numerous, that 
more exertions are made for the relief of the poor now 
than at any former period—yet poverty and crime 
are on the increase. What is the reason of this? The 
writer alluded to goes on to prove that it is to be 
found in the fact, that remedies are often applied 
without discriminating between the different causes 
which produce these evils, and therefore perpetuate 
and increase them, or at best only palliate them. But 
the real cause of this want of discrimination and 
consequent failure is the fact that it is not real 
benevolence at work, but a something between the 
seeming of love of approbation and a bargain to get 
as cheaply as possible to heaven. People wish to stand 
well in the opinion of their neighbours, and they have 
likewise heard that “he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,”’ and they approve of the security 
and invest a small sum, but never more than they can 
conveniently spare ; to do that would be imprudence. 
They do their charities, that is, give annual guineas, 
the press generally blowing a trumpet before them ; 
but they neither watch the spending of the money or 


| care much what becomes of it,—consequently, the 


more remote the sphere of operation—if to build a 
church at Jerusalem for converted Jews, or to make 
Christians of Caribs—the more liberal the donation. 
Children should be early taught to distinguish be- 
tween seeming and real benevolence—between gene- 


| rosity that costs nothing, that is, involves no self- 


sacrifice, or even self-denial, and that which proceeds 


_ from love andduty. When the higher classes are really 


in earnest about raising the condition of the lower— 
when they cease to consider them as mere objects to 


| perform their charities upon, as convenient stepping- 


stones to heaven, as so much raw material out of 
which they are to work their own salvation, as the 
poor, “whom we are always to have with us,” and 
therefore are to be kept poor, or at least in their 
present position, —then there will be found little diffi- 
culty and certainly no natural barriers to their success. 
—Education of the Feelings, by Charles Bray. 
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Partfalia, 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautifu for 
the Useful encourages itself.—Gorrne. 


THE SOCIALISTS’ APOLOGY. 
Our name should be a name for Hope to utter ; 
A watchword for the chosen of the land ; 
A bloodless nation-flag, beneath whose flutter 
The earnest soldiers of the world should stand : 


But gentle eyes look doubtingly upon us ; 
Warmest of hearts are cold if we be nigh ; 

Softest of voices breathe no whisper of us, 
Or link it with the sweet condemning sigh. 

It may be that they read our purpose wrongly, 
And ere they learn to know them, learn to fear 
The unresting hands, which silently, but strongly, 
Carve the broad pathway of the coming year. 


If ’tis a dream to seck, in bonds unbreaking, 
To link the many-peopled homes of earth— 
One God, one Law, one Love, one Worship taking,— 
Then, statesman, curl the lip in cynic mirth ! 
If ’tis a crime to ask for youth’s deep yearning, 
Access unpurchased to the great old books, 
Where the soul's thirst is slaked with draughts of 
learning, — 
Then, noble, we have earn’d those angry looks ! 
If it be mad to beg for starving Beauty 

Some other home than the rude glaring streets ; 
Some other love than feign’d love’s fearful duty ; 

Some other bread than that the harlot eats: 

Look sadly on us, lady! They will borrow 

Deeds of wild wickedness to lie to thee; 
Will stain our fame with many a tale of horror, 

And treason done to woman's majesty. 

But oh! believe them not. ‘The deed that frightens 

One blush into thy cheek—the words that shame 
One tear into the eye which Pity brightens— 

Is not of us—wears not our holy name. 

E, ARNOLD, 
“TALENTED” AGAIN! 

If you tread on a man’s corns, how he cries out! 
Not unnaturally ; though to the man of untrodden 
corns smiling opposite, the incident only forms an 
agreeable variety of omnibus travelling. By the 
onslaught upon “ talented”’ I have made many 
wince and more chuckle. Smith thinks me an 
“intolerable pedant,”’ and tells me so; Brown is 
“ delighted ” to see me “ slashing ”’ at the vulgar- 
ism! Smith I quietly crush by a quotation from 


Sophocles :— 
** Zeus yap meyxAns yAwoons Koumous 
tmepexOasper.” 


(If I ama pedant, why should I not fling Greek at 
him and overwhelm him? I feel convinced he 
can’t translate it, and I won’t help him.*) 

You would be quite amused with the “ sensa- 
tion” caused among our readers by this “ talented”’ 
controversy. ‘he Big-endians and the Little- 
endians rush into the field, “ their souls in arms 
and eager for the fray ;”’ some of them forgetting, 
in their haste, to comply with the fastidious exi- 
gencies of syntax and orthography—c’est si peu de 
chose! ‘To print these letters is out of the ques- 
tion: if for no better reason than their number, I 
should be forced to decline that. But there are 
two among them of so superior an order that I feel 
our readers would be glad to see them, and they 
happen to take opposite sides :— 

* London, September 15, 1851, 

“I was very glad to see Mr. Kelly’s clever and 
amusing letter; for I could not by any means agree 
with our brilliant friend. Vivian in his estimation of 
the word talented, nor in his view of the English 
language generally. It seems to me the very spirit 
of that language that one word is to play many parts ; 
that in particular, verb, noun, and adjective are to be 
identical ; although pedantry and timidity have pre- 
vented the proper development of such tendency. 
Thus, to love, a constant love, a love poem ; to paper 
& room, paper for a room, a paper-war; to water a 
lily, water for a lily, a water-lily, &e. 

“This rule I should like to see universal, and much 
extraneous aid to words removed thereby. Why 
should we not say to dright a plate, instead of to 
brighten; a sk ep-draught, instead of a sleeping- 
draught ; an induce, instead of an inducement? A 

favourite aversion’ of ViviAN is, probably, the 

* vulgarism’ an invite, for an invitation, and yet an 
mole seems to me inthe spirit of English, and an 
tmviation cumbrous and foreign. 

_ Why may we not say rose-otto, instead of otto of 


“ 








* Brown, who is milder (and on my side), deserves to 
have attention paid to his blushing avowal that he has 
forgotten his classics,”’ so I will murmur in his ear that 
it means :—“ Jove 


big-tongued coves. 


especially can’t abide the bragging of 








roses ; moon rainbow, instead of Junar rainbow ; gas 
matter, instead of gaseous matter; a troop inspect, 
instead of an inspection of troops? 

*“ By such a plan, words already formed would not 
so much be destroyed as used less often. We should 
sy that we had seen a moon-rainbow, and that the 
rainbow which we saw was lunar; that gas-matter 
was formed, and that the matter which was formed 
was gaseous. 


“ The instincts of the vulgar in grammar appear to | 


me to be generally the truth. One of the most 
common mistakes amongst ‘ uneducated ’ people is, 
the use of who for whom—they do not in fact recog- 
nize the existence of the wor 
existence quite against the almost invariable rule of 
the language which makes accusative the same as 
nominative? The countryman’s ‘I like he, and he 
likes I,’ ought to be as correct as the townsman’s 
‘ You do as is done to you.’ 


“The lady in the Pickwick Papers who = ame 
v 


of another lady ‘ which keeps a mangle,’ is only too 
correct to be right. She understands that, in Eng- 
lish, gender is not discriminated by auxiliary 
words; she feels therefore that the use of who for 

ersons and which for things is unenglish—and know- 
ing that one of them, only, should exist, she chooses 
which. 

** Is not the frequent error of adjective for adverb 
significant too? ‘ He runs slow’ is more simple 
than ‘he runs slowly,’ and quite as clear. vhy 
should not the very same word be used to quali 
noun and verb: why any distinction between ad- 
jective and adverb? Are not the expressions a slow- 
moving body, a high-mettled racer, fill high! to go fast, 
&e. &c., correct—and, if so, why ? 

** According to my rule, I should say a good- 
intention man, and that the man was good-intentioned ; 
a many-head monster, the monster being many-headed, 
&e. 
“« The use of compound words in English, imitated 
from the German, is extending, and will extend. 
How much better ice-cold is than as cold as ice! 

** New words are often formed half in jest, and then 
seriously adopted as expressive and convenient. 
Vivian says, if ‘talented,’ why not ‘ geniused’ 
or ‘ideaed’? I will remind him that the word 
‘ideaed’ is already duly formed, and that we owe it 
to no less an authority than Doctor Johnson. In 
Boswell’s Life Johnson speaks of ‘ wretched, unideaed 
girls.’ * 

‘** Since pedants and dandies went out of fashion, 
the upper classes have taken as many words from the 
lower classes as the lower classes have taken from 
the upper, and speakers have originated as many new 
words as writers. The Americans are giving valuable 


aid to the construction of the English language; | 


which is a fact not accomplished, but Se 

“ \ Pye 
W. has opinions on Language so extremely re- 
moved from mine, that I cannot venture to open a 
discussion here with him, not seeing the limits it 
would require; the desire he expresses for a liberal 
infusion of compound words, more Germanico, is 
the only point on which we are agreed. Against 
all the rest I enter a simple protest, and pass on to 

the second letter :— 

“* Manchester. 
** Will you allow a very humble philologist, who 
warmly sympathises in your dislike of the epithet 
‘talented,’ to give a suggestion towards erry 
our common antipathy? It must be allowed, I think, 
after reading Mr, Kelly's letter, that the objection 
on the score of unanalogous formation is untenable ; 
in fact, many of the parallel instances which he so 
humorously enumerates occurred to me on reading 
the prow. | article in Fraser ; and on the other hand, 
the word has apparently been long enough in the 
language to enable it to plead on its behalf that cus- 
tom upon which the arbitrium, et jus, et norma 
loquendi, are said to depend. Still I hate the word ; 
perhaps for the same no-reason that Martial hated 
Sabidius, but not the less fervently on that account. 
An attempt to analyse my dislike has, however, led 


me to suspect that the cause of offence resides more in | 


the original substantive than its derivative ; and I am 
only puzzled by observing that so excellent a judge 
as yourself seems to have no natural shrinking 
from the word ‘talent,’ I refer my distaste for 
that unpleasant duosyllable partly to its vague- 
ness and inappositeness, but principally to its 
Scriptural origin. The latter objection seems, 
to my mind, particularly well founded; not, 
of course, that it implies a corresponding antipathy to 
the Scriptures, but because we know that the most 
odious people in the world pride themselves upon 
drawing as much of their daily language as possible 
from this source. In fact, there is at least as strong 
an objection to many words and figures of speech 
introduced to the language under this disadvantage, 
as there is to the cant of the lawyer or the critic; 
and I have no doubt that you, and every other honest 


| man of sound taste, instinctively avoid them a dozen 


times a day. 





* 


Only in jest; he never used the word in writing.— 
Vivian. 


whom ; and is not its | 


Whil i the of which 
you ee iesetly Sscous fo melanins See ie 
int that I was Geows ont fe ee 


in the first line of a letter from 
man, published in last number, the words “a 
mutual friend.” is expression is so often con- 


demned now-a-days, that it would be pedantic to 
point out wherein its i is supposed 
to a, ~ fact it is just the Delighted 
which sm tics in ‘ * are 

to ecateh country qulianen, and members of 
the old school, tripping. In common, 
with all who have had the rare advantage of 
Mr. Newman’s pupils I can scarcely think it possible 
for him to have written a barbarism through careless- 
ness, and have been troubling myself to ascertain - 
whether this use of the word mutual (where no idea 
of exchange is conveyed) may be defensible upon 
any pounds that have not hitherto occurred to me. 
I have not succeeded, and should be glad to know 
whether it is worth while pursuing the search any 
| further. Yours obediently, H. M, A.” 


I do not share H. M. A’s. antipathy to the word 
“talent”; it has a full weighty sound with it agree- 
able to my ear, and a meaning as ise as most 
metaphorical words. It may be that herein lies 
my objection to “ talented””—viz., that the beauty 
of the word talent is destroyed. “ A man of talent 
flatters the ear, a “talented man” with its tripping 
flippancy offends the ear; and hence, perhaps, the 
| direct phrase of which “talented man” is the 
metaphorical, viz., “a moneyed man”—seems to 
me perfectly admissible; the more so because 
it has the further merit of greater distinctness in 
marking the idea—“ a moneyed man” being some- 
what different from “a rich man.” 


Let me, for the sake of its illustrations, recur to 
W.’s position respecting the desirableness of the 
literati borrowing from the vu a Democracy 
in the Republic of Letters which would need a very 
refined Congress, or it would end in obliterating 
the delicacies, the beauties, and the precision of 
language—that is to say, in ruining language as an 
instrument of thought. were only 
needed as the telegraph of our ordinary decires, 
| no doubt the vulgar instinct would suffice ; but for 
| Literature, Philosophy, forthe higher needs of 
| intellectual life, the careless, haphazard, i 
| dashes at expression which the vulgar use, would 
never suffice. 


I am often interested in tracing the perversions 

of words, caused by the aforesaid tendency to dash 
| at an expression. Somebody having heard that an 
| offence was aggravated by the abuse which 
| accompanied it, called the next offender “‘an 
| aggravating person ”—the resemblance of “ aggra- 
| vated” to “aggrieved” no doubt facilitating the 
| transmutation, The perversions of pronunciation 
| are still more amusing, in all cases the process 
being one of abbreviation. How soon Omnibus 
became ’Bus in our hurried mouths. Half our 
| words are usually a or blurred, after a little 
| circulation among the busy crowd; and Alfieri has 
| an amusing sonnet descriptive of Italian, French, 
and English in their pronunciation of the word 
Captain. The Italian, he says, has Ja cosa e il nome 
grande— 





I, CapiTano! 


| The Frenchman (whom he elsewhere describes as 
| screwing up his mouth to speak as if eternally 
‘blowing his soup maigre) narrows and degrades it 
to— 

Le Capitaine ! 
But the hurried Englishman reduces it to its 
briefest possible form— 


Kpn ! 


The force of abbreviation can no farther go! I am 
wrong. It has gone farther, The word Madame 
has shrivelled into a thickened half of the letter M 
in the mouths of servants who say “ Yes ’m,” for 
“yes m’am,” which is an abbreviation of “ yes 
Madam.” 

But I am wandering from “ talented”; the dis- 
cussion has lasted long enough, and unless some 
very novel or conclusive suggestion be offered on 
the subject, the dispute must close here. It isa 
question of ‘Taste; if you make Language a ques- 
tion of convenience—if carelessness and ignorance 
may coin at will—then, of course, we must submit 
to hear of “talented pictures,” of “ talented 
novels,” and of “talented discoveries” until in- 
toxicated by success, our noble Language wallows 
in mud of such depth that from it we may expect 
to hear our most illustrious contributor spoken of 
as a talented individual ! 








VIVIAN. 
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Che Arts. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Faithful to the ae traditions of “ Vivian,” 
who has appointed me his critique blond on occa- 
sions when Re is absent, or weary, or lazy, or, as 
now, absorbed in congenial light reading (you know 
what he calls light reading, and all ps say is, 
I can’t pronounce the titles of the books), I shall 
tell you at once, that I did not get to Sadler's 
Wells till the great scene between Apemantus 
and Timon in the fourth act. The fact is, I am of 
avery wine-and-walnutty disposition as the autumn 
draws on, and you must make allowance for a 
natural laziness of temperament, especially after 
dinner. Then I was so bold as to undertake the 
journey to Islington on foot, under a vague im- 
pression that, by striking down Gray’s Inn-lane, I 
should, as a yachting friend of mine was once in- 
formed by his sailing-master, as he was running in 
for the Needles Passage on a foggy night, 
“ Knock down summut soon if I held on.” I was 
very soon out of all reckoning; and instead of 
taking proper lunarobservations,—the confession is 
humiliating,—I allowed myself to be direc'ed into 
all sorts of impossible quarters by communicative 
street-boys of very diminutive frames, very shrill 
voices, and exceedingly composed and yet wide- 
awake manners. When I reached the theatre I 
found inits very approaches something not merely 
decent and dignified, but purifying and elevating. 
The “ genius of the place ” was as of a temple de- 





voted to Art, and not merely to Amusement. 
Shakspeare should certainly remove from the 
atrium of Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells. He 
would be far more comfortable, and less compro. 
mised, under the protection of Mr, Phelps. On 
reaching the boxes I found the theatre crowded 


Organijations of tf | 
rganizations of the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
ee 
COOPERATIVE STORES AND THEIR 
ORGANIZATION. 

The first coéperators have perhaps never realized 
their professions, Those Stores, now the most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory, disappointed their first cus- 
tomers. How could it be otherwise? Beginning 
with a small capital they could lay in only a small 
stock, and that not always of the best quality. Then 
their first sales being few and far between, the quality 
of the goods, deteriorated by time, did not always 
answer the expectation of customers, who commonly 
began by expecting a better as well as a cheaper 
article, Then those appointed to “buy in” in the 
first instances, are not always the best persons. They 
may want judgment, they may want practice, they 
may want knowledge of particular articles. But 
as a new Store is seldom rich it cannot afford to 
throw away what has been bought injudiciously, or at 
disadvantage : it must be sold: and those who come 
to a new Codperative Store, just by way of giving it 
a trial, are always the persons who happen to get 
these articles; and who, in no wise reflecting upon 
the difficulties which always beset new beginners in 
business (difficulties from which Coéperative Societies 
enjoy no natural exemption), spread an unfavour- 
able opinion around them. Ihave known many cases 
of those who ought to have known better, and to 
have done better, who have withdrawn their custom 
on these accounts, It is too much to expect either 
better articles or cheaper articles at first. ‘Time must 
be given for the system to develope itself, which 
sooner or later it does, and proves an advantage to 
all who deal at such Stores, The Rochdale Coépera- 
tives sold worse groceries than their competitive 
neighbours at one short period, and so have Stores 
nearer the metropolis, and of greater pretensions. 
The Leeds Flour Mill (confessedly so effective now) 
did not, without any exception, supply from the 


with an audience not merely attentive, but intent | first, the best quality of flour; but the capacity of 
afd rapt; and a more discriminating audience is | these Associations to compete with, as respects quality 


not to be found in London. The intellectual 
aristocracy of Islington were there no doubt; 
but L was struck with the demeanour of the me- 
chanics in the pit and in the gallery. 


They | 


| 


thoroughly understood every word; they caught | 


at every fine thought and subtle allusion: many 
of them followed the scene with the book. All this 
may be the derision or the despair of the fast 
school; [am not an exclusive dramatic legitimist, 
nor do IL very keenly enjoy your modern Eliza- 
bethan five-act plays; but it was refreshing to me 
to find that there were still believers in “ glorious 
Villiams,” as French critics call him, and an 
audience capable of soaring above extravaganzas 
which extravagate extravagance itself, As I pur- 
pose another pilgrimage of love to 7imon of 
Athens at Sadler's Wells, I defer speaking criti- 
cally till next week. I content myself with ad- 
vising all who can, to go and see this fine play, ad- 
mirably put onthe stage with that reverent and 
thoughtful care displayed in all the accessories, 
which has always marked the productions of Mr. 
Phelps. The scene between Apewantus and 
Timon was most effectively rendered by George 
Bennett and Phelps; the reading was scholarly 
and refined, In the last act I had an opportunity 
of observing how strongly all the subordinate 
parts were filled, for there is no “ starring” at 
Sadler's Wells. What has often made Shakspeare 
tedious is the great number of small characters 
not inadequately but ridiculously represented, 
But O! ye doubters, what grand passages there 
are in this Timon! What thoughts clothed in 
what a diction! Hear this on life and death :— 
** My long sickness 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things.” 


What a solemn sweep, too, in this passage :— 


* Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Which once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover.”’ 


The last scenes were cleverly managed to con- 
sult spectacular tastes, by a dioramic effect passing 
from the city to the sea shore, with a noble 
glancing sunset sheen, [ wish our French 
erities, when they visit London, would pay a visit 
to Sadler's Wells in preference to the blood-and- 
thunder atrocities of the Victoria, which do not 
precisely represent the English drama, 
than fogs and porter our national existence. So 
for the present, with best wishes to Mr. Phelps, 
the “unacknowledged legislator” of Islington, I 
remain, sans adieu, 
Le Cnatr Huant. 


| 
} 


| 








and cheapness, and to exceed in advantages to pur- 
chasers all competitive dealers around them, has 
been demonstrated. Let those, then, who 
Coéperative Stores to succeed, give them a Trial, 
give them Time, and a liberal opinion. 

One ought here to observe that the difficulties 
adverted to, under which Coéperative Stores have 
hitherto, in so many cases, laboured, will be ob- 
viated by the Central Coéperative Agency of London, 
of which Organization mention has already been 
made in this journal, an Organization conducted by 
the firm of Lechevalier, Jones, and Woodin. 
Lechevalier being a devising, Woodin an executing, 
and Jones a species of speaking partner, than whom 
no more suitable person could be found to under- 
take that indispensable office. Mr, Lloyd Jones’s 
functions chiefly at this time lie in the provinces. 
Presiding over a Branch of the Agency in Man- 
chester, he visits various places, extending his tours 
as far even as Scotland, to afford to the public 
that explanation necessary for them to lend their 
aid, and to Stores that instruction needful for their 
guidance, The Central Agency in London is able 
by its comprehensive dealings, to supply to the 
youngest Stores the best articles, and at the fairest 
prices, furnishing as it were the buying talent so 
difficult to find in many places, to all Stores who put 
themselves into business communication with it. 

Of whatever advantage, and it is incaleulable, which 
the Central Agency—in its development—will afford 
to the growing Union of Coéperative Stores, of no 
less moment will be its value to the purchasing poor. 
Where now can they go, being sure that they will 
not have supplied to them deleterious and adulterated 
articles? ‘The recent exposures made in public 
Journals, Medical Reviews, and in Parliament, show 
the impossibility of the working-classes being able 
to buy pure food, ¢.e. food which they shall know 
to be pure, from tradesmen whom they can trust, 
The multitude of small tradesmen in all places doubt- 
less intend to keep good faith with their customers ; 
but they cannot do it unless they can command so 
much capital as will enable them to go to the first 
markets and select for themselves. The rich man who 
can order his Wine from Bordeaux or Madeira, or 
who can give orders so large that wholesale houses 
will supply him, can consciously secure himself the 
cheap and genuine article. And out of wholesale 
houses only the well informed commercially, or 
through business relations, are able to select the re- 





putable. The working-class are again out of the 
way of all this, both as respects means and knowledge, 
and to them a Central Coiperative Agency becomes 
a moral guarantee of the highest importance, and 
doubtless the day will come when many tradesmen 


any more | will do what private gentlemen are now doing— 
‘o 


rder their goods of that Agency—as that firm will 
become a moral guarantee to the customers of trades- 
men who deal with them, that the articles they buy 
of such tradesmen are genuine and wholesome, 


Yet for this Central Agency to act efficiently, it 


wish | 


is needful that it be widel 

interest of all that it should be supported. What it 
offers to do no other firm offers in the same sense or 
the same spirit; andif this opportunity should pass 
away, itmay not be soon repeated. But not alone in the 
respect of purity of food is this Central A ency a 
sourse of public improvement. It is not only onest, 
but it does not puff, and that is an intellectual benefit 
which deserves some public acknowledgement ; but 
of this I shall speak in another letter. ON, 


supported, and it is the 


Natronat Cuarter Assocration.—At the usual 
weckly meeting of the Executive, the final report 
from Mr, Ernest Jones was read. He visited Shef. 
field on the 9th, and afterwards went to Newport 
Pagnell, in Bucks, and North Crawley. Upon 
the whole, he thinks the experience gleaned 
during the tour of a most encouraging character, 
Notwithstanding the inactivity, the neglect in sub- 
scribing funds and organising, it is evident thata 
democratic under-current is at work beneath the sur. 
face, waiting but for the coming commercial crisis to 
arise, to roll its waves in the broad agitation ota 
Chartist movement. Now, indeed, there is little 
action—but there is all the more thought. In the 
agricultural districts he believes the movement once 
begun would spread with the rapidity of fire. A 
_— meeting of the Executive has been called for 
the 24th of February. 

Repemrrion Society.—The rules for the manage. 
ment of a codperative store, in connection with the 
society, are now prepared, and will be brought before a 
special meeting of the members on Wednesday evening, 
September 24, when it is hoped that they will be adopted, 
and immediate steps taken to carry out the scheme, 
Moneys received for the week:—Leeds, £1 1s. ld. 
Newcastle, per Mr. Johnson, £1 1s. 2d. Building 
Fund :—Leeds, 9s.; Newcastle, 3s. 9d. Propagandist 
Fund, 2s.2d.—J, Henperson, Sec. 





>—- 
(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 


ARE ALLOWED AN FEXVRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


There 13 no learned man but w'llconfess he hath much 
wrotited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 


and his judgment sharpened. If, then, 1t be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT MIRACLES, 
September 16, 1851, 

Sir,—The Times, which for the nonce appears to 
have entered into a holy alliance with Exeter Hall, 
has been recently very facetious at the expense of 
Popish miracles and Father Newman’s logic. Now, 
it appears to me that the formal logic of Popery is 
absolutely unassailable on the grounds taken by the 
writer in the Times, and that the Birmingham doctor 
has really succeeded in placing the advocates of our 
popular Protestantism on the horns of a dilemma, 
The same good people who cheer the No-Popery 
orators on the platform, grow warm at the eloquence 
of Dr. Cumming, and chuckle over the delicate 
banter of the Times, in discussing the pretensions of 
winking Madonnas and bleeding pictures, sit quietly 
in their pews, and listen with devout attention to the 
miraculous elocution of Balaam’s ass. They believe 
that the whale swallowed Jonas, and would no doubt, 
believe, if the Church so taught (for it is on the 
authority of the Church, and not on the authority of 
their reason, that they believe these things), that 
Jonas swallowed the whale ! 

Now, what is the real difference between the credu- 
lity of the orthodox Protestant and the orthodox 
Papist in these matters? The Papist believes 4 
miracle attested by living men and women, and sai 
to have occurred in his own time. The Protestant 
believes a miracle said to have occurred some 4 
years ago, and attested by traditional and Oriental 
testimony. The two sets of miracles are perhaps 
equally purposeless, and the testimony in each case at 
least equally suspicious— except that itis nor quiteso 
easy to expose a fraud 4000 years old as a fraud of yes- 
terday. tt is quite clear that the exercise of our 
reasoning faculties will lead equally to the rejection 


of the Protestant and the Popish miracles ; and that 
if they are believed at all either by Protestants oF 
several 





Papisis, it must be on the authority of their 
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Churches—in short, on the authority of infallible 


tradition. If the Church of Rome decides that these 
modern miracles are true, good Papists will believe 
them, for the same reason that good Protestants be- 
lieve in the speaking of Balaam’s ass, 

When the miracle of the winking Madonna is as 
old as that of Balaam’s ass (supposing, which God 
forbid ! the world should grow no wiser), it will be 

ually respectable. In endeavouring to wriggle 
himself out of this painful dilemma, the contortions 
of the Protestant advocate are absolutely ludicrous. 
At one moment he talks as liberally as a French 
savant, and the next buries himself in a cloud of the 
vaguest mysticism. 


ashes together the rationalism of Straiiss and the 
maundering of John Bunyan. If Popery bea ** lie,” 
surely this sort of Protestantism is a ‘sham ;”" and 
the time cannot be fardistant when men will discover 
that their belief must repose either on their internal 
convictions or on external authority, and that it mat- 
ters little whether their Pope is enthroned at Lambeth 
or in Rome. 


e 
Ever faithfully yours, Frep. J. Foxton, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
Bolton, August 11, 1851, 
Sm,—No one can be more anxious than I am to 


begin at once to take active measures for the removal | 


of social grievances; but at the same time I am far 
from being satisfied with the principles and modes of 
action already proposed or adopted. There is much 
in some of the schemes, no doubt, that is good and 
true; but in none of them have I yet been able to 
trace the operation of one grand overruling principle 
throughout, and none of them, therefore, appears to 
me to be free from inconsistencies. 

With respect to your own principle of concert, I 
most cordially agree with you, so far as to wish that 
the whole business of the world were so conducted; 
but desiring this, I think, is no more than desiring 
harmony in music. You aim to produce concert in 
the one case, as you would endeavour to produce 
harmony in the other; but, according to my notions, 
these are not, properly speaking, principles. These 
are principles which, if followed, will occasion con- 
certed action, just as there are principles which wiil 
lead to harmony in music. A principle. therefore, 
ought to be something that will guide us in practice, 
requiring only to be properly applied to give the 
right solution in all cases to which they belong, just 
like the mariner’s compass, which to the skilful sailor 
ever indicates the path that he wishes to travel; but 
when you merely say that there ought to be concert 
in the division of employments, you give us no clue 
as to the mode of proceeding, and consequently 
different parties adopting it pursue each a different 
method. 

Now, I wish to submit to the judgment of your 
readers and of yourself a principle, which to my 
mind appears perfectly satisfactory and conclusive, 
capable of the strictest proof and admitting of the 
widest application; and if it abid 
expect it will, I hope that it may soon be made the 
subject of experiment; not indeed at first on a 
national scale, for that would be impracticable and 
not to be thought of, but on one sufficiently large to 
demonstrate its merits and carry conviction to the 
most reluctant. In this letter, however, I must do 
no more than merely state the principle in the briefest 
possible manner, leaving it to be more fully developed 
in future letters, if you will now and then fayour me 
with space for their insertion. 

It is a most obvious and well-known fact that no 


one can make for himself the things that he requires | 


for use and comfort, or supply himself with any kind 
of good by his own isolated efforts; in fact, that 
what a man can do immediately for himself is but 
the smallest fraction of what he has need of. Sup- 
ss the natural constitution of our own race had 


en otherwise, and each man had been created an | 


independent self-sufficient being, able to satisfy his 


identical produce of his labour would have come 


direct to himself for his own use, whether much or | 


little; but where then would have been the divine 
institution of society? As human nature is con- 


stituted, however, there is but one way in which a | 


man can obtain the full value of his labour, and that 
is by first parting with nearly the whole produce of 
it to the community, and by throwing it, if I may use 
the term here, into hotchpot. By the division of 
labour what each man does is only a part of one 
great whole, and by itsclf taken separately is alto- 
gether useless, or rather it has or can have no inde- 
pendent existence ; but by the united labours of all, 
a fund of useful articles, comforts, necessaries, and 
conveniences of every kind is created, adapted to the 
circumstances of each. In this way labour naturally 
mixes itself together, and the produce of each person's 
labour becomes amalgamated and so thoroughly 
mixed up in one mass that it can neither be separated 
nor distinguished from the rest. Now here, by a 


natural necessity, we have a fund of wealth created 
by the whole community jointly, and therefore 


belonging to all jointly, How then ought it to be 


He is alternately a saint and a} 
cyan Methodist and an ‘“infidel,”’ and | 


e the test, as I | 


distributed? Justice surely dictates that since each 
noe cannot have the very produce of his own 
abour, he should receive its value out of the joint 
fund. With regard to the mode of distribution, 
we must of course adopt that in each case which is 
most conducive to the enjoyment of the things to be 


| disposed of; thus some things are best enjoyed in 


| common, while others require exclusive possession, 


With respect to the profits of land and natural pro- 
| duce, they too are inseparably mixed up with the 
| produce of labour, and in their distribution must 
| follow the latter, which indeed is the only method 
| agreeable to justice and sound reason. 


Following out this argument, I might prove that 
| things in the course of production, or that are only 
fit for, or are set apart for purposes of that nature, are 
public property, and should be managed by public 
officers ; but when things are fit, or have been ren- 
dered fit for personal use and enjoyment, they ought 
then to be distributed for that purpose. I might also 
demonstrate that the doctrine of exchanges, which is, 
| that the commerce of the world is to be carried on by 
exchanges between one man and another, as held by 





| 
| 


AFFAIRS OF THE LATE HARMONY HALL 
ESTATE. 


Rational Society-office, 23, J 
Fitzroy-square, August 19, 1851, 

Do ie answer to the ee moa ig oh -— Mr, 

inch, appearing in your paper of Saturda’ t, pee 
to say it was onhantend and stated at the Rose- 
meeting, that Mr. Pare was Mr. Finch’s agent. It 
has never been before denied. The “ ” who 
sent the petition are as stated ‘‘ the Central Board,’ 
who agreed to the petition unanimously, and the offi- 
cers signed it, Mr, Pare knows who they are. The 
‘* unworthy” attempt of the Board is simply to state 
facts, which neither Mr. Pare nor Mr. Finch attempt 
substantially to controvert. The “ extraordinary 
course’’ pursued by the “ authors of the petition” —. 
the society—has been to be quiet euvanel penis and 
give the trustees the fullest chance. They are now 
going to take another extraordinary course—to en- 
deavour to bring the society’s affairs to a close. The 
Board had discussed the idea of the petition, and pre- 
pared the draft, before Mr. Finch’s difficulties were 
known or dreamed of. As Mr. Finch thinks the in- 
vestigation had better be made by the House of Com- 


, Some political economists, isa pure fallacy ; but want! mons, it is to be hoped he will assist in getting the 
| of space compels me to omit the consideration of these | inquiry—that will be the time to have all explained. 


questions for the present. 


| 


If the lessees had allowed the sale to go on, or the 


We have seen that the wealth of a community is, | bona fide offer which I made at a general meeting of 


or should be made up of the joint contributions of all | members, viz., £10,000 (my friend understanding 
its members ; and that each is entitled to the value of | that Mr. Finch would give £10,000 for the property) 


his contribution in return, which he should be allowed | had been accepted, I think all would have been right. 


to take in that form and manner that best pleases 


Requesting that you will have the kindness to in- 


him. Now, since a!l are bound to contribute in one | 8ett this letter at your earliest convenience, I remain, 


way or another, and since it must be for the good of 
society that each person should contribute in that 
particular branch of labour and in that station which 
is most suited to his natural taste and capabilities, it 
is of the highest importance that no hindrances or 
obstructions should be allowed to exist in the way of 
any man’s attaining his proper place and po ition 
in the social body, and so serving the commu- 
nity to the utmost of his power. But if we ex- 
amine existing —- we shall find that they 
abound in obstacles of this sort, which seem to 
be mainly the result of one great error, namely that the 
community does not take upon itself the disposal and 
management of its wealth, as I have already shown 
that for other reasons it ought todo. It can there- 
fore neither place the best and most suitable men in 
offices of trust or authority, nor in most cas:s ade- 
quately reward the services of its members. By this 
means it often becomes immensely difficult, if not 
impossible, for a man to exert his talents in the best 
way for the benefit of the community, while at the 
same time the recompense that should stimulate his 
exertions, is diminished and rendered uncertain, By 
our wretched contrivances we are interfering with 
and impeding the operation of a great law of Heaven's 
| creation; for we have abundant proof that, but for 
these obstructions, talent of every kind would find its 
| true position, and rise to its proper level as readily 
and as surely as water rises to the level of its source. 
In the struggles of genius, in the desire of ail men to 
exercise their peculiar powers, in the general recog- 
nition of talent by the world, and its frequent success 
in spite of obstacles, it is easy to perceive a force 
which in the absence of obstructive causes would in 
all cases prevail, 

The benefits of government and legislation are no 
less parts of a nation’s wealth thanthe more substan- 
tial articles of commerce, and this same principle of 
contribution is therefore equally applicable; and I 
trace the failure of some promising schemes to the 
neglect of this principle in this department of indus- 
try. ‘Io manage well the whole wealth of a nation, 
or community collectively, requires every spark of 
| wisdom and knowledge which the community can 
command; and every one who can aid in this matter 
should be invited and encouraged to do so, as well as 
remunerated for his pains, if he succeed in doing any- 
thing worthy of it. It is necessary, not only to have 
officers of different ranks to superintend the different 


cluding the highest or king, must be governed by 
public opinion, or rather by the public wisdom, and 
this must be created by the joint contributions of such 
;as are able, publicly sifted and fairly canvassed. 
| This at once does away with what is called the prin- 


the duties that properly belong to, and can only be duly 
exercised by, the public at large. How the latter is 


to discharge those duties I hope to show in a future | 


letter. 


Whatever be the form of government, public wis- 
dom and knowledge, or public folly and ignorance, 
must necessarily be supreme; we have only to choose 
which it shall be ; the one is freedom itself to the in- 
dividual, guiding him always into the path that he 
wishes to find; the other is harsh and tyrannical, 
forcing him into a path that is not his own. To ob- 
tain the one, every one must be allowed and encou- 
raged to contribute according to his veya © to be 
cursed with the other yon must suppress talent, and 
bring forward dulness into action, or allow chance to 
settle the matter at its own discretion. 


INDAGATOR. 





. : : ; | branches of the public business, but these officers, in- | 
every want by his own unaided labour and skill, the | 


ciple of representation, which assigns to a select few | 


i 


| 


| 


| Sardinian Five per Cents., 80}; Spanish Three 











| 


dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuos, WuiTaker, Hon, Finan. Sec. 
> . C ff . 
Commercial Mitairs. 
a 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SATURDAY, 
Foreign intelligence is alleged to have produced the 
variations in the English funds this week. Consols 
receded on Monday from the closing price on Saturday, 
which was 95) 96, to 95§ }; on Tuesday they advanced 
again to 95] 96; but on Thursday they receded to 
953 j. The closing price yesterday was—Consols, 96}. 
The fluctuations of the week beer been :—Consolr, 
from 95% to 96; Bank Stock, from 212 to 213, ex div. 
and Exchequer Bills, from 44s. to 47s. premium, 
Foreign Securities show a tendency to decline, and net 
much business has been done. In the official list yester- 
day the bargains comprised :—Equador at 3; Mexican, 


for ry 264 and 26; Peruvian, for account, 89) 
and 90; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 101}; 


Bey 


Cents., for money, 36%, 4,and 3; for the account, 
and j; and Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 58]. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 








K . Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock . ssf 2155 | — | | — | 
3 per Ct. Red..| —— $7 —_ — —_— — 
3p.C.Con.Ans| 95] 95}; 96 95] 95] 954 
| 3p.C.An.1726.) —— | —— —_—|— ed SO 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 96 | 6 % | 96 oas 96} 
3} p-Cent.An.| 958 985 | ame |, a a= 
New 5 per Cts. | —— | —- — | —_— — abet 
Long Ans., 1860.) —— 7 _ ame | c= 
Ind. St. l04p.et.) —— | | 262 | —— 2165 | 268 
Ditto Bonds ..| —— Sip! 4p! 4p! ——| 4p 
Ex. Bills, 1000/. 48 p| 46p/] 47p| 4ip) 44p! 47p 
Ditto, die ..| &p! 46p! 47p) 47 p) 44p| aT p 
Ditto,Swal. | 48 p) 46p) d7p! 47p 4444p] 47 p 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday 


Evening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. 81 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 26} 
9 mall... = 








Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 9144 _- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 91) Neapolitan 5 per Cents, — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, 55 | Peruvian 4} per Cents, — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 104 | Portuguese Sper Cent, — 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 102 | ———— 4 per Cts, 324 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 59} —— Annuities — 

4 per Cents... 92} Kussian, 1822, 4) p.Cta. 101} 
Ecuador Bonds > 3 Span. Actives, 5 p. Cte, 20 


French 5 p C.An.atParis 92.15 | 
- 3 p.Cts., July11,56,00 


Passive 
— Deferred 








o 5 
CORN EXCHANGE, 

MARK-LANE, September 19.—Supplies since Monda 
small Wheat dull, at Monday’s prices. Barley ingaieed 
for on fully last terms. Oats 6d. per quarter dearer. 
Beans and Peas without alteration. Floating cargoes in 
slow request. 

Arrivals from September 15 to September 19. 











English. Irish. Foreign. 
Wheat .. .. 5020 — 614 
Barley .. «2 610 — 870 
Oats. cc oe 50 700 2810 
Flour .- eo. 2790 —_ 1920 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, Sept. 19, 

Wheat, R. New 35s. to 35s. Maple - 29s. to 308, 
Fine eee 3 — 40 White -24 — 2% 
Old .. — 38 Boilers ...... 26 — 2 
White — 40 Beans, Ticks... 27 — 28 
Fine —4 Old .......0.. 28 — 30 
Superior New 42 — 44 Indian Corn.... 27 —28 

ee 2 — 2 Oats, Feed ..., 17 — 18 

Barley ........ 21 — 23 Fine .... 18 — 19 
Malting...... 27 — 28 Poland ...... 20 — 21 

Malt, Ord....... 46 — 48 Fine .,.. 21 —2 
Fine ...secee — 52 Potato ...605. 0 — i 

Peas, Hogs yesss 27 — 2 seve 21 — 3 
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FLOUR. 


OOO e eee eee enenee 


Town-made 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 

Norfolk nt ee we ereneeenenee 
AMOLICAD sc ceneee cereeeeerrerenes 
CQamablee nicccntscd <tndccncdesdccccecccsccs WO = 
Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 6d. 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Werk Envine Sept. 13. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 


sack 37s, to 40s, 
” - 35 — 38 












Wheat ccccccecseee 380. Sd. | Bye....ccrscocccece 208. Od. 
Barley cooce SO) | BOARS 00. ccccccccee 9 
Oats  coccccocccccee 19 = G | Pems.cccccccccccsess St 8 








Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
WHERE rccccecccccs Sete TIE. | BVO ccc ccccccccceeeMe 9 
Barley «..+s++++ 6 2 Beane cecccseesveees 
OAts,ccccverseccesee 2 9 PEAS ..ccceccsccereessd 10 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 











NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.® SM’ THFIELD.* 
sd. 6. d sd. 6. d. 
Bee? .ccccccccsccccecs 2 4to3 B .....ccree 2 OtOoS 6 
Mutton ccccccccccceee 9 B— 3B 6 ..ccceseeeee 3 O— 4 O 
LaMD oo ccccceceseseee B 4H O cccccccceeee 4 O— 4 B 
VER ccccccesccecs wee BAH Bircceceeeeeee? O— 3 6 
POPE cocccscccccecess 8—4 0............ 3 6—310 

* To sink the offal, per 8)b. 
HEAD oF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 

riday. Monday. 

Beasts ccccccccscccccccecccce 580 eecscccococccese ote 

PIQ® . cccccecce GOO .ccccccccceccccs 610 

PROVISIONS, 


Butter—Best Fresh, 11s. 0d. to 12s. per doz, 
Carlow, £3 lis, to £3 17s. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish .....+... 
Cheese, Cheshire .... 
Derby, Plain .....s000.+. 
Hames, VOrk 2. veccccsecccccgecsccsceccccces 
Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 68. 3d. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 16. 

BANKRUPTCIRS ANNULLED.—J. H&THeRINaToN, of 322, 
— Holborn, grocer—G, Butcner, 68, Holborn-hill, china 
and glass dealer. 

Bankrupts, — J. Cook, 5, Assembly-row, 
builder, September 27, N ber 3; icitor, Mr. J. Sorrell, 
Fenchurch-street ; official assignee, Mr. W. Whitmore, 2, 
Basinghall-street—E. 
woollen drapers, Sep ° ; *, Messrs. 

eed, Langford, and Marsden, 59, Friday-street, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Mr. W. Pennell, 3, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
hall-street—R. and P. I er, Littlehamp 
merchants, September 23, N b ; solicitors, Messrs. 
Lewis, Wood, and Street, 6, Raymond-buildings, and Mersrs. 
Holmes and Sons, Arundel; official assignee, Mr. W. Pen- 
nell, 3, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street-—E. SoLomon, 
7, Haydon-equare, Minories, jeweller, September 23, Novem- 
ber |; solicitor, Mr, E. J. Sydney, 46, Finsbury-circus, 
Finsbury; official assignee, Mr. W. Pennell, 3, Gaildhall- 
chambers, Basinghall-street—J.8. MARYGOLD, Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, provision-dealer, September 30, October 21; solicitors, 
Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham ; official 
assignee, Mr. F. Whitmore, Birmingham—W. Bri, Aberga- 
venny, Monmouthshire, pianof dealer, September 29, Octo- 
ber 29; solicitor, Mr. F. Paxon, Bloomsbury-square, London ; 
official assignee, Mr. T. R. Hutton, Bristol—J. THomprson, 
Leeds, glass and china dealer, October 6, November 3; solicitor, 
Mr.J. Dunning, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. G. W, Freeman, 


8. 
Friday, September 19. 

Banxevurts.—E. U. Spasuetrt, Barking, Essex, mast maker, 
to surrender October 2 and 380; solicitor, Messrs. Baddeley, Sea- 
man-street, Goodman’s-fields; official assignee, Mr, Johnson, 
Basinghall-street—A.CLARK, Bear-gardens, beep seen teeny 
Oetober 8, November 4; solicit 7, Sadan, Linklater, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion-house; official assig Mr. Edwards, Sambrook- 
court, Basinghall-street—J, Wasrtey, Playhouse-yard, book- 
binder, October 8, November 4; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr, Groom, 
Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street — W. CoLeman, Coventry, 
chemist, September 30, October 21; solicitors, Messrs. Dewes 
and Son, Coventry; and Messrs, Motteram, Knight, and Emmett, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham— 
W. Herarne and A, Simmons, Bristol, tailors, October 1 and 
29; solicitor, Mr. Seaman, St. Pancras-lane; and Messrs. Brittan 
and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—J. 
Contrins, Clitheroe, Lancashire, provision dealer, October 1, 
November 11; solicitors, Messrs. Blackhurst and Son, Preston ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 























ENTRAL COOPERATIVE AGENCY, 
76, CHARLOTTE-STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE. 
Taking advantage of its connections with the wine-growing 
countries in France, the Central Cobperative Agency has just 
added to its stock of eries and Italian articles aselection of 
the best WINES and BRAN DIES imported by the firm, and of 
which they guarantee the perfect purity and genuineness. 
The following prices per dozen will be found very moderate 
when com with the quality :— 
Burgundy (red) Thorins and Moulin A vent, 30s.; Beaune, 36s. 
(white) Chablis, 30s.; Meursault {very old), 60s. 
Pavillac, 42s. 


Bordeaux (red) Medoc 8t. Julien, 36s. ; Medoc 
white) Barsac, 36s.; Sauternes, 48s 
Cham e AT Mousseux, lst quality, 60s. ; ditto,'2nd quality, 48s. 
Cote du Rhone. Grand St. Peray mousseux, 72s. 
Brandy. Fine Old Cognac, 72s.; 2nd quality, 603.; 3rd do., 54s. 
The Wines may be had in Quart or Pint Bottles, The Brandies 
only im Quarts, Sample bottles sent at the same price as 
per dozen 


Cocoa is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the eous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from Tr Such a union is presented in the 
Coeoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 
ful favour, in dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London, 


” 





Mile-end-road, | 


and H. Martyn, ot. ates High-street, | 
her 22.N. ty > paihekh 


, Sussex, — 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

PLAY-HOUSE PRICE NIGHTS.—In consequence of 

the increaeed demand, FIVE MORE NIGHTS will be given— 

viz., on TUESDAY, Sept. 23, 1851; WEDNESDAY, Sept. 24 ; 

| THURSDAY, Sept. 25; FRIDAY, Sept. 26; SATURDAY, 

Sept. 27. Full particulars will be announced forthwith, 

Prices—Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. ; Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d, ; Gallery 

| Stalls,5s. Boxes—Two Pair, 2ls.; One Pair and Pit Tier, 
| £1 lls. 6d. Grand Tier, £2 2s. Box Seats, 5s., 6s., and 7s. 


YRO-LEBANON COMPANY. HOLY 
LAND DIORAMA.—-EGYPTIAN-HALL.—The great 
original Diorama of the HOLY LAND and JERUSALEM pre- 
sents accurate views of all the towns and villages in Palestine, 
| and is illustrated by Fourteen Natives of Syria, who exemplify 
| the Manners, Customs, and Melodies of their land. 
| _ This is the Diorama painted from Daguerreotypes. Daily, at 
Three and Eight. Admission, |s.; Pit, ls. 6d.; Stalls, 2s, 6d. 
Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly. 








REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
| EXCURSION TRAINS to OXFORD, CIRENCESTER, 
STROUD, GLOUCESTER, CHELTENHAM, CHEPSTOW, 
BATH, and BRISTOL.—On SATURDAY, September 27, an 
Excursion Train will leave Paddington, at Six o’clock in the 
Evening, for Oxford, returning therefrom on Monday Morning, 
the 29nd of September, at Half-past Eight o'clock. 
Fares there and back—First Class, 6s. ; Closed carriages, 3s. 6d. 
On SUNDAY, the 28th of September, a Train will leave Pad- 
dington at Half-past Seven o'clock in the Morning for Ciren- 
cester, Stroud, Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Chepstow, affording 
the public an opportunity of visiting Chepstow Castle, Tintern 
Abbey, and the romantic scenery of the Wye, and will return on 
Monday evening, the 29th of September: from Chepstow at 
.30, Cheltenh 15, Gl ter 6.30, Stroud 7.0, and Ciren- 
| eester at 7.15 o'clock. 
Fares to Stroud or Cirencester and back—First Class, 9s. ; 
Closed carriages, 5s. 
Fares to Gloucester or Cheltenham and back—First Class, 
108. ; Closed carriages, 6s. 
Fares to Chepstow and back—First class, 12s.; Closed car- 
riages, 83. 
A Train will also leave Paddington on SUNDAY, September 
28, at Half-past Hight o’clock in the Morning, for Bath and 
Bristol, returning on Tuesday Morning, September 30: from | 
| Bristol at 6.30, and Bath at Seven o’clock. 
| Fares to Bath and back — First class, Ils.; 
riages, 7s. } 
‘ares to Bristol and back — First class, 128.; Closed car- | 








Closed car- 


8, 8s. 

o luggage allowed exceeding a carpet bag. 
Tickets for the Sunday Trains may be had previously at the 
Paddington Station; 27, King-street, Cheapside; and 449, West 
Strand. 


FFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G. WILSON, C. E., 18, Great George-street 
| (opposite the Abbey), Westminster, Every description of © 
business connected with Patents transacted daily, Inventors 
| assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their Inventions and with 
Capital when required, Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock. 


MUSEMENT AND _ INSTRUCTION. — 
The public are admitted, without charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Company’s Museum, | 
London Missionary Society’s Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- | 
hibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- | 
ing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London. The splendid | 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- | 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
| Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons; in short, every requisite either for | 
| the Mansion or the Cottage. 

At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every | 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are 80 enormous as to 
enable them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom, That we can furnish aman- | 
sion, is demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility | 
and gentry; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
judicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roomed house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible ; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, | 

| 








in London, we can do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 
1 Hall-lamp oe . ee ee ee 010 6 


1 Umbrella-stand .. os oe se ee 046 
1 Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards 05 6 
1 Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons ée se oe 03 6 
1 Brass Toast-stand ‘ on ae 01 6] 
\ Fire-guard es os oe ee oe 01 6] 
1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender 0 8 6 
1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan os 05 € 
1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop oe 04 6) 
l Best Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel Fire- 
irons... ee ws oe ee oe se 07 0) 
2 Bed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons 076) 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers - oe Ol 6) 
1 Bread-grater, 6d., Tin Candlestick, 9d, ‘ © i $i 
1 Teakettle, 2s, 6d., 1 Gridiron, Is. is 03 6) 
1 Frying-pan, ls., | Meat-chopper, Is. 6d, ‘ 026 
1 Coffeepot. ls., 1 Colander, 1s. ae ne 020 
1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-hettle, 4s. me on ad 046 
1 Fish-slice, 6d., 1 Flour-box, 8d. * « ‘ie 013 
1 Pepper-box ee oe a es ee ee 004 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans os ee ee 05 0) 
1 Oval Boiling-pot, 3s, 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, 4d. 040) 
3 Spoons, 9d., Tea-pot and Tray, 3s, en 039 
Toasting-fork oe oe ee oe ee ee 00 6 
£5 0 0} 


Norg.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 
above prices. And all orders for £5 and upwards will be for- 
warded free to any part of the kingdom. Note, therefore, the 
address. BENETFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London ; 
and if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully visit this establishment. 





ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSCRANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
q. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F, FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager, 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Es 








a’ 
LONDON, ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720. t 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head-Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Branch-Office, No, 10, Regent-street. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S, 
This Corporation has effected Assurances o i 
period of One Hundred and Thirty Years. Nii 
The Expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed 
by the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund 
Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every do. 
scription of Property, 
Marine Insurances at the Current premiums of the day, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 
ms tenant Rectan ss. J 





IMPORTANT TO LIFE ASSURERS, 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Completely Registered and Incorporated, 
Capital £50,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each. 
Deposit £1 per share. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTEES, 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Purneli, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 

Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and up- 
wards on the participating scale, or holders of five shares and 
upwards, will be entitled to nominate scholars to the endowed 
schools of the Society. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Society, 

Applications for agencies requested. 

By order of the Board, J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager, 


A’ HENEHUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
30, Sackville-street, London. 

Established for the Assurance of the Lives of Authors, Painters, 
Sculptors, Musicians, persons connected with every Art and 
Science, and the Public generally. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £100,000, in shares of £1 each, to be paid up in full, 
With Power to increase to a Million. 

The following are some of the peculiar advantages of this 

lociety :— 

Entirely new tables based on the latest data. 

Policies once granted are absolutely INDISPUTABLE on any 
ground whatever, and payable IMMEDIATELY after satisfac- 
tory proof of death. 

A form of policy granted at the option of the assured, and at 
the same rates of premium, made payable to holder, thus afford- 
ing to all an immediately available security for money without 
the delay, trouble, and expense of an assignment in the usual 
way, or any exposure of the private affairs or transactions of the 
assured. HENRY SUTTON, Manager. 








/RecIPROCAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 

52, Great Coram-street, Russell-square. 
Capital—£100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. 
Deposit, 10s. per Share. 

One-tenth of the profits of the Company will form a fund for 
the relief of aged and distressed Shareholders and Members, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

TRUSTERS. 
T. A. Knight, Esq. J. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L. 
R. Marshall, Esq., M.A. Reverend C. Owen, M.A, 
F. C. Skey, Esq., F.R.S. 

This Company is established for the purpose of bringing the 
benefits of Life Assurance within the reach of ali classes, and 
with this view its details have been most carefully considered, 


| so as to afford every facility and advantage consistent with 


safety. Three-fifths of the Profits being annually divided among 
those members who have paid five annual premiums, 

The Business of the Company embraces Assurances, Annuities, 
and Endowments of every kind ; also Annuities payable During 
Sickness ; Assurances of Leaseholds, Copyholds, and other 
Terminable Interests ; and Guarantee Assurances the 
Fidelity of persons in places of Trust. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS, 

Policies will be granted for any sum as low as £5. 

No Policy Stamp, Entrance Fee, or other charge, except the 

Premium. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of actual fraud. 

Diseased and Declined Lives assured at equitable and mode- 

rate rates. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Monthly if desired, 

Half the Premium, for the first seven years, may remain 
unpaid, 

Every irtiibr information may be had on application to the 
Actuary and Resident Director. 


TH FE GREAT WESTERN AND FOREST 
OF DEAN COAL COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £25,000. 

In 25,000 Shares, of £1 per Share, paid up. 
Provisionally registered pursuant to 7th and 8th Vict., cap. 10. 
Temporary Offices—3, Bridge-street, Westminster. 
TRUSTER, 

Colonel Salwey, M.P., Egham-park, Surrey. 
DIRECTORS, 

William Aspdin, Esq. (Robins, Aspdin, and Co.), Great Scotland- 
yard, and Northfleet, Kent. 

George Francis, Esq., 5, Hare-court, Temple, and Brompton- 
crescent, Brompton. 

John Gardiner, Esq., 18, Queen’s-terrace, St. John’s-wood, Di- 
reetor of Sovereign Life Assurance. 


for 


| Thomas Ritchie, Esq., 117, Bishopsgate-street Within, Director 


of the British Bank. 
With power to add to their number. 
BANKERS, 

London and County Bank, Lombard-street, 
MINING ENGINEEKS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Messrs, Cook and George, Drybrook, Gloucestershire. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs, Coombe and Nickoll, 3, Bridge-street, Westminster. 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. Henry Capper. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of working a Coal 
Field, situate in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, held by 
the present Proprietors under a grant direct from the Crown, 
comprising an area of about one hundred and fifty Acres, and 
contains five Seams of Coal, of fifteen feet in thickness, three of 
which it is proposed to work, which will produce upwards of 
three and a half million Tons of Coal. 

One of the Seams alluded to produces Cannel Coal, of which 
there is a large consumption in the Gas Works of London and of 
other places, The other two Seams are already in great demand, 
both in the Provincial and Foreign Markets; large quantities 
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being consumed by the Steam Engines of West Gloucestershire, 
the Cotton Mills and Gas Works of Bristol, and the Iron Fur- 
naces of the surrounding districts. Immense supplies are 
ship from Lydney, under the well-known title of ‘* Forest 
snip pe nad ”—a coal equal in quality to the best Newcastle. 
Specimens of the various Seams of Coal from the Forest of 
Dean have been sent to the Exhibition in Hyde-park by Mr. 
Atkinson, one of her Majesty’s Deputy Gavellers of the Fo- 


rthe nature and capabilities of this Coal Field have long been 
known, and, in the immediate neighbourhood, made available. 
Hitherto, the want of Railway Communication has kept the pro- 
ductions of this Field out of the London Market. The difficulty 
of transport is now obviated; a Branch of the Great Western 
Railway, six miles in extent, is about to be carried through this 
very Coal Field, and will pass close to the intended Pit's 
Mouth. ‘ : : 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of the 


Secretary. ” 
Application for Shares to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
Offices of the Company, or to any of the following parties, 


vis. :-— 
To the Solicitors of the Company. 
Messrs. Lind and Rickard, Stockbrokers, 3, Bank-chambers, 


Lothbury. 
Henry Darvell, Esq., Solicitor, Windsor, 
Messrs. Lowe and Sons, Stockbrokers, Liverpoool. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
GREAT WESTERN AND FOREST OF DEAN COAL 
COMPANY. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me Shares in the 
above Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, to pay the sum of £1 per 
Share, and to sign the Deed of Settlement when the same shall 
be ready for execution. NAME ....0cecce reccoees 

Address 
Business .. 
Referee ‘ 
Address of Referee ...... 
Dated this day of 
To the Provisional Directors of the above-mentioned Company. 


a= 
HOMAS COOPER, Author of “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” Xc., delivers Orations on the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 

The Genius of SHAKsPERE, as displayed in his “ Hamlet;” 
with Readings and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
Ophelia’s Songs, &e. 

The Life and Genius of MiLTon; 
“ Paradise Lost,” &c. 

The Life and Genius of BuRNS; with the Music of some of 
his Songs, Recitations of “‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” &e. 

The Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Works. 

The Life and Genius of SHELLEY; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Works. 

CiviLizaTIoN: What it was in the Past—What it effects for 
Man in the Present—and the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future. 

Tue ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH : Founders of the Struggle— 
Coke, Seldon, Eliot, Pym, Hampden, &c.—Despotism of the 
King, and Tyranny of Laud— Civil War—Death of Hampden— 
Battle of Naseby—Imprisonment, Trial, and Execution of 
Charies Ist, 

Tuk ENGLish ComMONWRALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Battles of Dunbar and Worcester-—Protectorate and Character 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com- 
monwealth Struggle. 

Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Its Causes, and Progress 
of Events from its commencement to the Execution of Louis 16th. 

Tuk French Revoturtion oF 1789: Events from the Death 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

= = ee of NAPOLEON. 

e fe an eign of Louis Put.ippr; with ‘ospec 
of the late Revolution. eieiaiimities 

CoLumBUs; and the Discovery of America. 

Cortrz; and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Pizaano; and the Conquest of Peru. 

WAt¥INGTON ; and the Independence of America. 

Wit. tam Tei; and the Deliverance of Switzerland. 

oe the ey and the “‘ Good Estate.” 

ASSANIELLO, the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
People.” I P 

Kosciusko; and the Struggles for Polish Independence. 

WIcKLIFrR, and the Lollards. 

LutueR, and the Reformation, 

Life, Character, and Influence of GALVIN; including a Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Serverus. 

GrorGr Fox, and Quakerism, 

MaHoMMED, and Mahommedanism, 

The Age of CuIvaLry, and the Crusades. 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH, and the Age of ELIZABETH. 

MARLBOROUGH, Court Influence, and the Reign of ANNE. 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of BRRNARD 
Gitein ; OBERLIN, and Joun Howarp. 

Perseverance and Independence of Character; as exemplified 
in the Life-struggle of DANIEL Deror, the author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” 

The Life and Genius of Sir Isaac NewTon. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WILLIAM JONES. 

The Life and Genius of Dr. Jounson. 

The Life and Genius of VoLTatre. 

The Life and Genius of Rousseau. 

Administration of Pirr; and its Influence on our own Times. 

The Life and Character of the late Sir ROBERT PERL: his 
Influence on our Age; and a Glance at Coming Events, which 
“Cast their Shadows before.” 

The Wrongs of IxRLAND, 

The Life and Genius of HANDEL, 

The Lives aud Genius of HaypN, MozART, and BRRTHOVEN. 

ith numerous Serial Discourses: such as, Four on Astro- 
Ted! Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman H istory, 
Twelve on British History, Six on Papal History, Four on the 
German People, Four on the Sclavonic People, &e. &e. 











with Recitations from 


et TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 
aying my own Travelling* and other personal Expenses. 
For One Gestion, Two Peenée. - ' 
For Two Orations—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds. 

For any number of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 
Thirty Shillings each. 

; ark-row, Knightsbridge, London. 

N.B. When the distance from London is great, and a special 

journey has tobe made from the Metropolis, of course, some 
allowance for extra travelling expenses will be expected. 





(Communications intended to reach me to-morrow (Sunday) 
or next Monday, should be addressed, “Care of Mr. C. Barker, 


Codperative Society, Halifax ;” Tuesday or Wednesday next, | 


on" of Mr. Thomas Lazenby, Northgate, Wakefield ;” Thurs- 
ay, Friday, and Saturday next, or Sunday, the 28th instant, 

eof Mr. Benj. Pilling, Grimshaw-well, Padiham, Lanca- 
; y or Tuesday, the 29th or 30th instant, “Care of 
f - Watson, Clayton-street, Colne, Lancashire.” T. C.) 





| street, Snnderland. 





EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 
Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
Pronounced incurable by the Faculty, Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
gua d without or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr. F. has applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
Men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theircase. Hours ef consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 
possible, 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. Is. each; by post, ls. 6d. 

HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
** Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular _——— of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &e.\ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 
Vv 


ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HZ MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine. 











A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 

cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 

ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“IT have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Josep HENRY GREEN, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London ; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

**Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GkorGgk FRANKS 
Blackfriars-road "—being attached to each. 


OM ©OPATHY.—All the Homeopathic 


Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are 
repared with the greatest care and accuracy by JOHN 
MAWSON. Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland ; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes, 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘* Laurie’s” and all 
other works on Homeopathy, together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. Dispensaries and the 
profession —— on liberal terms. 

Just published, and may be had free of ng a small pamph- 
let on Homeceopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

MAWSON’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA.—The Cocoa-nut, or 
nib, contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
sisting of a farinaceous substance, and of a rich and pleasant 
oil. This oil is esteemed on account of its being less liable than 
any other oil to rancidity. Homeopathic physicians are united 
in their recommendation of cocoa as a beverage ; and the testi- 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so highly esteemed by Linnaeus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —“ Food for the Gods.” 

Dr. Pareira says, *‘ It is a very nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr, Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, says :—* Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
suckle on Cocoa. I have the testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the ‘children 
suckled with such diet were in better health than those suckled 
on a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, and Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—* Cocoa 
is the best of all flavoured drinks, It is highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says :—‘* This food is admirably calculated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 
article vended at the grocers’ shops under that name. ‘The pre- 
paration here offered by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
tritious properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture, It is, therefore, recommended as an agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, as it is also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble Cocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &c. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
nutritious, and requires little time or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL.“ Having used the Homa@opathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in giving it my fullest 
recommendation.” —Thomas Hayle, M.D. : 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homeo- 
pathic (hemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 





AGENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, druggists. Sun- 
derland—Mr. John Hills, grocer, South Shields—Bell and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 


—John Dodgson and Co. d sts. Durham—Scawin and 
Monks, dru wists Darlington—Mr. 8, Barlow, druggist. Car- 
lisle—Mr, Harrison, druggist. Agents wanted! 





HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, ittle 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 

“* To Professo: HOLLOWAY, 

“ S1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doin 
all that was in their power, informed me that they conside: 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever I soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persever:2y ‘u tneir use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effectea a perfect cure, 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls. 1 4d,, $.. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lis., 

zs, and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
te king the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis 
order are affixed to each Box, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, 
EYEBROWS, &c.?—Of all the Preparations that have been in- 
troduced for reproducing, nourishing, beautifying, and pre- 
serving the human the Human Hair, none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as MI8S DEAN’S CRI- 
NILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Mous- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or pes weeks, with the utmost 
certainty; and will be found eminently successful in nourish- 
ing, curling, and beautifying the hair, and checking greyness in 
all its stages, strengthening weak hair, preventing its falling off, 
&e. &c. For the reproduction of hair in baldness, from 
whatever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. For Children it is indispensable, forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair. One trial is solicited to 
prove the fact. It is an elegantly scented perparation, and 
will be sent (post-free) on receipt of Twenty-four Postage 
Stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, 
London. AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

"y genatnntiy use your Crinilene for my children, It restored 
my hair perfectly.”"—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

‘Ll have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”—Mr.Grey, Eaton-square, Chelsea. 

*rofessor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says:—“It is per- 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

For the SKIN and COMPLEXION.—MISS DEAN’S 
RODONTICTO,—A purely vegetable Preparation, distin- 
guished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing effects 
on the 8kin; while by its peculiar action on the pores and minute 
secretory vessels, it expels all impurities from the surface, allays 
any t y to infi tion, and thus effectually and perma- 
nently removes all tan, pimples, frecklez, small-pox marks, red« 
ness, black spots, and other eruptions and discolourations. The 
radient bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness, delicacy, 
and whiteness which it induces on the hands and arms, render 
it indispensable to every Toilette. To Ladies during the period 
of nursing, and as a wash for infants, it cannot be too strong): 
recommended, Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay all 
irritation and tenderness of the skin, render it soft, smooth, and 
pleasant. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent directly by Mr. Dean, on 
receipt of 42 postage stamps. 

PURE LIQUID HAIR DYE,—MISS DEAN’S TEINTNOIR,. 
~A perfect and efficient Dye discovered by an eminent operative 
chemist. It is a pure liquid that changes - coloured hair in 
three minutes to any shade required, from light auburn to jet 
black, so beautifully natural as to defy detection; it does not 
stain the skin, is most easily applied, and is free from any objec- 
tionable quality. It needs only to be used once, ucing a 

rmanent dye. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent post | aes by Miss 

ean, on receipt of 48 postage-stamps. Address—Miss Emily 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 


RUPIUBES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
EAD the following TESTIMON IALS, 


selected from many hundreds in the possession of Dr, 
BARKER :— 

“7 am happy to inform you that my rupture is quite cured.”— 
Rev. H. Berbice, May 17, 1851. “* My rupture has never ap- 

ared since. 1 consider it a miracle to be cured, after suffer- 
ing twenty years.” —J. Ede, Esq., June 2, 1851. “ I have much 
pleasure in adding - ar | to the success of your re- 
medy.”—Mrs. Sutton, June 1, 1851. 

“A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers as are his fellow-sufferers to an announce- 
ment in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. Barker. 
Of this gentleman's ability in treating ruptures, our correspond- 
ent speaks in the highest terms, having availed himself of the 
same, and thereby tested the superiority of his method of treat- 
ment over any other extant, all of which he has tried to no 
purpose. He feels assured that whoever is so afflicted will find 
a cure by paying Dr. Barker a visit, his method being, as our 
correspondent o:lieves, beyond improvement.” The above 
appeared in the 7 uS/et of Saturday, September 29, 1849. 

Dr. BARKER still continues to supply the afflicted with 
his ceiebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past renders any 
further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, 
causing no inconvenience or confi t, and is applicab) 
to every variety of single or double Rupture, however bad or 
long standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, with 
full instructions for use, will be sent post free to any 
of the kingdom, on receipt of 7s. in wy go or Post- 
office order, by Dr. ALFrep Barker, 48, Liverpool-street, 
King’s-crose, London, where he may be consulted daily from 
ten till one mornings, and five till eight evenings (Sundays ex- 
cepted). Post-office orders to be made payable at the Battle- 
bridge Post-office. my number of testimonials and trusees 
have been left behind by persons cured, as trophies of ths 
success of this remedy. 

DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. Barker's remedy permanent! y 
restores bearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, however bid 
or long-standing, even where the Faculty has pronounced it ig- 
curable. It removes all those distressing noises in the heal and 
ears resulting from deafness or nervousness, and enables al 
sufferers, however bad, to hear the ticking of a watch in afew 
days. The remedy, which is easy in application, will be seat 
free on receipt of 7s., in postage stamps, or Post-office order, by 
Dr. AL¥RED BARKER, 48, Liverpool-street, King y-creet Lon- 
don. Consultations daily from ten till one and flive eight 
(Sundays excepted). A cure in every case is guaranteed, 
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THE LAST MONTH OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE FOUND AMONG THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST IN THEIR SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS, 





Sine Arts. 


ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Crass X.—Nortu Cenrrat GaLiery.—No. 292. 


R. BEARD, 85, King William-street, City; 

34, Parliament-street; and the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, Regent-street; also 34, Church-street. Liverpool.— 
SPECIMENS of ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES,—Mr. 
R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improvement, 
by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, and 
thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and become 
obseured, which all others are liable t»; the colours also attain 
the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an oil painting. 





WAX FLOWERS. 
Crass XXIX.—Nortn GaLteny.—No. 70. 


ESSRS. J. H. and H. MINTORN, 
Modellers in ordinary to the Queen, 36, £ olio-square, 
London. — Rare and curious BOTANICAL SPECIMENS 
MODELLED IN WAX FROM LIFE, showing their growing 
state and exhibiting the varieties and phases of their existence, 
&c. Messrs. Mintorn beg to inform their friends and the public 
that at their Show-room may be seen, amongst many others, 
larger specimens of Flowers (for which there was not space in 
the room allotted to Messrs, Mintorn in the Great Exhibition); 
the MIGNIONETTE, so much admired by all who have been 
able to obtain a view of it; also the original Model of the VIC- 
TORIA REGIA and leaves, measuring 17 feet in circumference. 
“ The Handbook to Modelling in Wax Flowers,” fourth edition, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. Wax 63, 6d. per gross. 





PAPIER MACHE, 
Ciass XXVL—Nortn Sipr—Grounp FLoor—No. 157. 


IELEFELD, 15, Wellington-street, North. 
Specimens of ARCHITECTURAL and other ORNA- 
MENTS manufactured inthe improved Papier Maché. A Large 
PRAGON and EAGLE executed for the Roysl Pavilion, 
Brighton; large GLASS FRAME; large CORINTHIAN 
CAPITAL, executed for the Bank at Adelaide, New South 
Wales; a BUST of FLAXMAN; a MAP of part of the Town 
of Dundee; also, VENTILATORS, and various other Orna- 
ments. 








ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 
Crass I1.—Soutn-Western GaLttery.—No. M0. 


INSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone- 
place, and North London Colour Works, Kentish-town, 
Manufacturers.—ARTISTS’ PIGMENTS, in the rawand manu- 
factured states, and in the various forms of preparation, for use 
in water-colour and oil-painting, and in decorative art; in- 
cluding manufacturers and preparations of the madder colours, 
eochineal, lapis lazuli, uranium, cadmium, chromium, and all 
the rarer kinds of chemical pigments; canvas, brushes, oils, 
varnishes, and other materials employed in drawing and painting. 








Seuellery, &t. 





Class XXIIL.—Sovuru-Western GaLtery.—No, 83. 


Ss H. and D. GASS, 166, Regent-street.— 
@ DESSERT SERVICE, consisting of a Centre-piece, re- 
resenting Egyptian Water-carriers at a Well, shadowed by the 
valm, £300; and four Dishes, representing aquatic Plants, 
modelled from specimens now growing in Kew Gardens, aver- 
aging 80 guineas each. ‘The leaves form dishes, capable of sus- 
taining several pounds weight. JEWELLED BROOCH, 
representing Britannia, composed of Diamonds, standing in a 
Gothic niche, supported by pillars of Carbunele, £350. A 
MINIATURE BRACELET (after Thorburn), representing the 


FAusical Snstraments 
ORGANS, 
Crass X.—West GALLery.—No. 209. 

ENRY WILLIS, Organ Builder, Manchester- 

street, Argyll-square, London,—An ORGAN, consisting 
of three rows of keys, and two octaves and one-fifth of pedals. The 
instrument is built on the German plan, viz., eight feet manuals, 
and thirty-two feet pedals. It contains 77 stops, nearly 4500 
pipes, the largest being C C C C 32 feet, the smallest C 3 of an 
inch, By peculiar mechanism twenty-four changes or combina- 
tions of stops are brought under the thumb of the performer. 
The mechanism includes several novel arrangements, and in the 
various bellows there are five different pressures of air. 

PIANOFORTES., 
Crass X.—Nonrtu-Western GaALLery.—No. 467. 
Joseru KIRKMAN and SON, 3, Scho- 
equare (next the Bazaar).—CONCERT GRAND PIANO- 

FORTE, 7 Octaves, in Rosewood-case, with New RepetiTion 
MECHANISM; the celebrated FONDA SEMI-GRAND, in 
Walnut; OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, in Enony and Gotp, 
carved, with important improvements; MINIATURE MODEL 
GRAND, in Enonyand Goup, the SMALLEST PIANO ever 
made. It has 63 octaves, and contains all the latest im- 
provements. 





ROYAL ALBERT TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 
Crass X.—NortTH-Western Centrat GaLLery.—No, 487. 


DDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Rezgent- 
street.— The ROYAL ALBERT TRANSPOSING 
PIANOFORTE, with immoveable key-board, hammers, and 
strings. ‘These instruments are a perfect luxury for pianoforte 
accompaniment, Merely by the turning of a handle every song or 
piece of music can be transposed into six diferent keys, thereby 
bringing many thousand musical works within the compass of 
every voice. This Pianoforte has the suffrages of upwards of 
Three Hundred of the Musical Profession, 








CONCERTINAS—HARMONIU MS. 
CLass X.—Nortu-Western CRNTRAL GALLery.—No. 526. 
ESSRS. WHEATSTONE and CO., 
20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 
CONCERTINAS: Rosewood, 48 keys, best finished, 8 gui- 
neaa ; ditto, extra best, 10 guineas. BARITONE CONCER- 
TINA: extra best finished, 12 guineas. 


Dress. 


SILKS.—RIBBONS. 
Crass XIII.—Soutn TrRaNserr GALLERY.—No, 16, 


EWIS and ALLENBY, 193, 195, and 197, 

Regent-street.—An extremely RICH BROCADED SILK 
manufactured by Campbell, Harrison, and Lloyd, in Spitalfields, 
from the elegant design of Mr. S. Lewis. This beautiful spe- 
cimen of weaving is brocaded in fifteen colours, a number most 
unusual and hitherto never attempted in this country. To pro- 
duce these in the elaborate pattern exhibited the enormous 
number of 29,600 cards are required and 96 shuttles. It is 


justly considered to rival the choicest productions of Lyons, 


Also a BROCHE RIBBON, manufactured at Coventry, designed 
by Mr. A. Lewis. 





HYGIENIC CORSETS. 
CLASs X.—NorTH-WeESTERN GALLERY.—No. 570 a. 
Crass XX.—Soutn GALLery.—No. 52 a. 


N ADAME CAPLIN.—Patent HYGIENIC 

CORSETS Plain and Mechanical; also, the Registered 
Self-adjusting CORPORIFORM CORSETS and CHILD’s 
BODDICE, 58, Berners’-street, London, and 55, Princess-street, 
Manchester. Science applied to the preservation and improves 
ment of the female form, and the benefit of health. Madame 
Caplin, in ealling the attention of Ladies to the numerous 
adaptations she has invented and exhibited in the above classes, 
begs to apprize them, that they will find at her Establishment a 
Series still more complete, embracing all the phases of woman's 
life, from infancy up to old age. Madame Caplin begs to state, that 
her Establishment is quite a special undertaking, and the only 
one of the kind in which everything adaptable to the comfort, 
support, or religf of the human body, the preservation of the 
figure, as well as preventive and curative means applicable 
exteriorly, have been duly experimented, and are recommended 
by the first medical men both in England and France, 





HATS. 
Crass XX.—Soutn-Eastern Gatterny.—No. 51, 
WHITE and SON, 68, Cheapside, sole 
@ Manufacturers of the ZEPHYK HAT, the advantages 
of which are apparent to all who have worn them; ventilation, 
lightness, and durability being the objects attained. Gentlemen 
who have tried them cannot wear any other with comfort, 
Price lis, and 18s. They also are the manufacturers of every 
other description of hats, which, for quality and fashion, cannot 
be surpassed in London, Prices from 7s. 6d. to 18s. 














HARMONIUMS : With twelve Stops and four sets of 
Vibrators, 40 guineas. IMPROVED PATENT ditto, with the | 
Pianoforte Hammer Action, 45 guineas. 

Harmoniums and Concertinas for Hire. | 


FLUTES. 
CLass X.—NortTHu-Western GALLERY—No, 536, 
UDALL, ROSE, and CO., Manufacturers and 
Sole Patentees in this country of the following FLUTES :— 
1, BOEHM'S FLUTE, WITH PATENT PARABOLA AND 
CYLINDER. 
This is the greatest invention among musical instruments of | 
modern times. 
2. CARTE’S PATENT FLUTE, WITH NEW FINGERING, 
This is the same flute as Boechm’s, with the advantage of a 
more facile mode of fingering than either that flute or the ordi- 
nary flutes. 
3. CARTE’S PATENT FLUTE, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM 
OF FINGERING, 
This combines the improvements of Boehm with the old sys- | 





tem of fingering. 
4, RUDALL AND ROSE'S ORDINARY FLUTE, 
With improved conical bore and patent tuning-head. 
Rudall, Rose, and Co., Flute Manufacturers and Publishers of | 
Flute Music, 38, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 








TUNING DRUMS—BASSOONS, 





Queen and the Prince of Wales, in ancient Niello-work, with 
Carbuncle and brilliant border , £190. 


Crass X.—-Nortu-Western GALiery.—No, 527, Bay 18. 


ORNELIUS WARD, Inventor and Patentee, 





WATCIIEFS, 
Ciass X.—Sovutit-WksTERN GALLERY.—No. 55. 


E J. DENT, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, 
® and 31, Royal Exchange, Manufacturer.—Large Assort- 
ment of LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S superior WATCHES. 
Marine CHRONOMETER, with a glass balance-spring, glass 
balance, and compensation, for variation of temperature, of 
AZIMUTH and ALTITUDE COMPASS, 


latina and silver. 
JTPLELDOSCOPE, ASTRONOMICAL and other CLOCKS, &e 
cS 


ELECTRO-PLATE. 
CiaAss XXITML.—Soutu-Western GALLERY.—No, 1, 


E LKINGTON and CO., Patentees of the 
Electro-Procesees.—A large COLLECTION of ARTICLES 
of ELECTRO-PLATE, Electro-Gilt, Silver, and Bronze. The 
whole, with a few minor exceptions, having been expressly 
designed, manufactured, or executed for the present Exhibition. 


London Houses—29 and 22, Regent-street ; 45, Moorgate-street 
M anufactory— Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
Establishments persons wishing to purchase may be supplied, 


Ateither of which 


36, Great Tichfield-street. DRUMS, which can be 
adjusted to any pitch with the same facility as one string. 
These Drums are tighter, and and not more expensive than the 
ordinary Drum, stout, in permanent order, and cause no expense 
in wear. The BASS DRUMS and CYMBALS are very con- 
veniently combined. A BASSOON of new construction, pos- 
sessing great facility of embouchure and fingering. The 
position of the fingers being conveniently convasted, gives a 
facile and systematic command of the scales, which, together 
with the little exertion now required to produce correct tones 
of the finest quality, will, it may be reasonably anticipated, 
cause the Bassoon to become a favourite instrument with 
Amateurs. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION, 
Ciass X.—Nortu Gattery.—No. 511, 


OSEPH ANELLI, 4, 


PEGS and PINS, which cannot draw back or give way. By this 
invention instruments can be tuned and regulated gradually in 
all their divisions, in less than half the time ‘esually required, 
Alsoa SPRING “© CAPO TASTO,” which, attached to the head 
of the guitar, changes at once the diapason of the strings, so 
that the performer may play in all keys without altering the 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK-PEDOMETERS— 
WATCH PEDOMETERS. 


CLass X.—Sourn-Westenn GaLLeny.—No. 73. 


PAYNE and CO., 163, New BRond-street, 
@ Inventors and Manufacturers, QUARTER CHIME 


CLOCK, on eight bells, in Amboyna wood and or-molu case 
made for the Sultan of Turkey. ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK 
with chronometer escapement, p: 
moon's age, — _ night, day o 
quarters, zodiscal signa j > ‘ 
PEDOMETER, for measuring walking vine seen” 
solely by Messrs. Payr 

tached, showing sosende 


clegautly ornamented cases, 


erpetual day of the month, 
f the week, repeats hours and 
| PATENT 
ing walking distances; manufactured 
ve. WATCH with PEDOMETER at- 


and day of 7 
CLOCK, and several CLOCKS oe month. Small CARRIAGE 


printed notes or the position of the hand or fingers. 


Chemistry, Pharmacy, & Surgery. 


CLass I1.—SoutnH-Western GALLERY.—No 65. 
ENRY STEPHENS, 54, Lower Stamford- 
’ street, Blackfriars-road, Inventor of Writing Fluids, 
.| &e.—SPECIMENS of WOOD, STAINED to RESEMBLE 
MAHOGANY, OAK, snd SATIN WOOD, 80 as to give all the 
effect to the natural grain. ‘The whole of the outside woodwork 
of the Exhibition is done with this material. Also anew kind of 
EVER-POINTED PENCIL, lately patented, containing lead 
along the whole interior; FOUNTAIN INK-HOLDERS; Con. 
centrated INK POWDERS, for exportation; and patent FOUN- 
TAIN PENS, 





Northumberland-ter- | 
@ race, Bayswater, London. CENTRIPETAL REGULATING | 


BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
Ciass XX.—Sovutu Transerr GaLteny.—No, 37. 


HARLES GLENNY, 33, Lombard-street, 
London.—BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, twelve pair 
weighing only seven ounces, These excellent Stockings are 
manufactured in Ualbriggan, county of Dublin, and for elasti- 
city and exquisite softness of texture are unrivalled by the 
products of Nottingham ; they combine all the beauty of silk 
with the durability of cotton, and more than its comfort, being 
inconceivably pleasant to wear. Specimens of this beautiful 
Irish fabric may be seen at CHARLES GLENNY’S Balbriggan 


| Hosiery Warehouse, 33, Lombard-street, the only house they 


can be purchased at. 





LEATHER-CLOTH BOOTS AND SHOES, 
CLass XVI.—GRoUND FLOOR—NortH S1pg.—No. 164. 


ALL and CO., Wellington-street, Strand, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of BOOTS and SHOES, 
LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS-CORIU M, 

The Leather-cloth, or Pannus-corium, Boots and Shoes are 
the easiest and most comfortable ever invented for tender feet, a 
most valuable relief for corns, bunions, gout, &e., having no 
drawing or painful effect on the wearer, and adapted for all 
climates. Elastic Supporting Ancle Boots of the same soft 
material; also the Vulcanised Goloshes —HALL and CO., Wel- 
lington-stree!, Strand, near Waterloo. bridge. 


o_O —e 


Perfumes & Cuilet Articles. 





ROWLAND’S AQUA D’ORO, 
Ciass XXIX.—NortH Transert Gattery.—No, lL 


ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, 

® A GOLDEN FOUNTAIN OF THE AQUA D'ORO 
This is the most fragrant and refreshing Perfume ever yielded 
by the ** Soule of Flowers.” It retains its fresh and delightful 
odorousness for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
yet sedative; and is an unrivalled quintessencial spirituous pro- 
duct. For fainting-fits, fatigues of dancing, oppression from 
over-crowded rooms, or intense summer heat, its uses cannot be 
over-estimated. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL, for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head 
of hair; ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for rendering the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming; and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl 
Dentifrice, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth. 
The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by rank and fashion, with the well-known infallible 
efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, £0, Hatton-garden, London, 
and by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 














RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 
| Crass XXIX.——Noartu TRaNsert GALLERY.——No. 3. 
| UGENE RIMMEL, Wholesale and Export 
| Perfumer, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London, and 19, Bouse 
| levard de la Gare, d’lvry, Paris. A FOUNTAIN, emitting 
| continuous jet of RIMMEL’s TOILET VINEGAR, a new and 
| delightful preparation to supersede Kau de Cologne for all toilet 
| and sanitary purposes. Scented winter Bouquets, richly painted 
Sultanas, and choice specimens of Perfumery.—N.B. E. Rimmel 
| being the only Perfumer who has a manufactory in Paris, cam 
offer unequalled advantages to merchants and shippers. Price 
lists to be had on application. 
PERUKES., 
Crass XVI.—Tue Centra AvENUB —No, 248. 
ROSSI, 254, Regent-street, Professor of the 
@ Academy of British Hairdressers.—SPECIMENS oF 
PERUKES, The Hair is attached to a thin transparent 
fabric; there is no direct parting, and the front edge is quite 
| invisible ; and the foundation being constructed on geometri 


| principles, they are rendered superior to all others hitherto 
invented, 
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GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 


THE LAST MONTH OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE FOUND AMONG THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


IN THEIR SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE 





Furniture, 
BILLIARD TABLES. 


crass XXVI.—CENTRAL AvEenve—NortH S1pg.—No. 4. 


URROUGHES and WATTS, BILLIARD- 
TABLE MAKERS and LAMP-MAKERS, Soho-square; 
Makers of the elegant OAK TABLE and MARKING BOARD 
now on inspection in the nave of the Crystal Palace. This 
hand: proportioned table has been got up in the Elizabethan 
style, with much taste, from brown oak, of exceeding fine grain, 
on the Duke of Bedford's estate. The Bangor slate bed 
P manufactured with great accuracy by Messrs. Burroughes 
and Watts, the joints being so fitted as to preserve a permanent 
evenness of surface, The cushions are fitted with Hancock's 
patent valeanized India rubber. 


ae CARPETS, 
Crass XIX.—SouTH-WesTern GALLERY.—No, 337. 


ATSON, BELL, and CO., 35 and 36, Old 
Bond-street, Manufacturers, Producers, and Importers.— 

An EXTRA SUPERFINE AXMINSTER CARPET, made ex- 
ly to the order of his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, 

Pr her Majesty’s drawing-room at Windsor Castle. Designed 
by Lewis Gruner, Esq., manufactured by Blackmore Brothers, 
under the special direction and superintendence of Watson, Bell, 
and Company. EXTRA SUPERFINE AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
SUPERTINE VELVET BORDERED CARPET. BRUSSELS 
CARPET. A CARPET made in her Majeety’s dominions British 
India, in 1850, expressly for the importers for this Exhibition. 
Manufactured in the province of Masulipatam. Imported from 
Madras. Real TURKEY CARPET, made in 1850, expressly for 
the importers for this Exhibition. Manufactured at Ushak, in 
the province of Aidin. 


DAMASK TABLE LINENS. 
Crass XIV.—Grounp FiLoor—Soutu Sipe.—No. 27. 


COTTISH and IRISH LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE, 261, Oxford-street, near North Audley-street : 
manufactory, Dunfermline. —DAVID BIRRELL begs respect- 
fully to draw the attention of the nobility, gentry, and the public 
generally, to his new make of DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 
specimens of which are on view at the Great Exhibition. Ready 
for inspection, a choice stock of the celebrated 7-S8the and 4-4th 
Crown linens, all manufactured from English yarns. 





WOOL RUGS AND MATS, 
Crass XVI.—Grounp FLoorR—NortH 81pk.—No. 10. 


J S. DEED, Leather-dresser and Wool Rag 
@ Manufacturer, 8, 9,10, Little Newport-street, Leicester- 
square, London. Specimen of LEATHER, DYED SHEEP 
and LAMB SKIN WOOL RUGS or MATS. 

Experienced judges, both English and foreign, who have 
ins the above, have given their highest testimony and 
approbation of the manufacture ; the Moroccos being of most 

rfeet and beautiful colours, handsome grain, and brilliant 
Tish, in various styles, suitable for upholsterers, coach- 
makers, casemakers, bookbinders, boot and shoe makers, and 


The Wool Rugs, possessing remarkable beauty of fleece, 
brilliant and fast colours, for which J. 8. Deed has so long been 
celebrated, are worthy the notice of all who are interested 
in the department. 

A large stock of Leather and Wool Rugs, from which orders 
are selected promptly, on receiving reference in Town. 

A list sent free to any part of the kingdom or Continents of 
Europe, America, or India. 





Cutlery & Warbware. 


8TOVES, GRATES, AND FENDERS, 
CLass XXVI.—WesTeRn CENTRAL AVENUE.—No. 107. 


IERCE, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street.— 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC WARMING and VENTILATING 
STOVE GRATES, with other SPECIMENS of LONDON 
MANUFACTURE in STOVE GRATES and FENDERS in 
SILVER, STEEL, and ORMOLU, designed and completed at 
No, 5, Jermyn-street. Pierce’s Registered FIRE - LUMP 
GRATES, and his improved COPTAGERS’ GRATES, as now 
fixed at his Royal Highness Prince Albert's Model Cottage in 
Hi k. Also his Universal FIRE-LUMP GRATE, exceed- 
ingly durable, portable, and convenient, having large hobs and 
8 trivet, Price lis. 6d., 13s, 6d., 15s. 6d., 22s. 6d., and 
%s, Manufactory and Show-rooms, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent- 
street. Sole London Agent for Nicholson’s Prize Cottagers’ 
Range, the Anglo-German Cooking Stove, &e. 


TOOLS—CUTLERY—NEEDLES. 
Ciass XXI.—NortTH-Western GALLery —No. 13. 


OHN MOSELEY and SON, 17, and 18, 
New-street, Covent-garden.—PLANES and TOOLS, with 
improvements, Tool-chests, Cutlery, and Needles.— 
Manufacturers of every description of Mechanical Tools for 
ers, Joiners, Coachmakers, Wheelers, Musical In- 
strument-makers, Turners, Brushmakers, Carvers, Coopers, &c., 
of the most superior materials and workmanship; Cutlers, 
men, Factors, and Dealers in all kinds of Horticultural 
Implements, Draining-tools, &c. Fabricant de Rasoirs,Ciseaux, 
teaux Superieurs, &c. Aiguilles de tout Espéce. 


Cou 
ul 
Established 1730. 
i _ A 
ARCHERY—U MBRELLAS—WHIPS—CANES. 
CLass XXIX.—NortH GaLiery.—No. 183. 


JACOBS, 32, Cockspur-street.—Choice 
© Specimens of ENGLISH CUPID LONG BOWS, 
the most geet and elegant bow ever invented; ENGLISH 
and FLEMISH LONG BOWS; REFLEX ENGLISH LONG 
Bow; ENGLISH ARROWS, QUIVERS, and ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS ; Registered PROTECTOR UMBRELLA, which, by 
Uuserewing and retaining the handle, is rendered useless to any 
but the owner; Jacobs's Registered LADY'S RIDING WHIP, 
pa a Whip, a Fan, and a Sunshade; STRANGERS’ 
TeLDE MAP of LONDON contained in the handle of an 
mbrella or Cane, with Mariner's Compass; Specimens of 
and other Canes elaborately ornamented ; Collections 
sh ry ey natural growth in rough and det state ; 
mounted in gold ; Specimens 0 noceros 

Hom and Sea Horse's Tooth. - 














Fond. 


IMPROMPTU DINNERS. 
Crass IIIl.—SoutH Ga.LeRry.—No, 15, 
MESSRS. RITCHIE and M‘CALL, 137, 
Hounsditch, Manufacturers.—PATENT HOUSEHOLD 
PROVISIONS.—At ten minutes’ notice, a first rate Dinner, 
consisting of Soup, Fish, a Roti, an Entrée, and a ae 
n 





can be put on table by means of these Provisions, whic 
are the choicest productions of the markets, dressed i 
the most recherché style by a first rate French cook, in vacuum 
canisters, warranted to retain their freshness and flavour for an 
indefinite period. Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, and Giblet Soup, 
2s. 9d. per quart; Mulligatawny, Hare, Julienne, and Green Pea 
Sonp, 3s. per Te Grouse Soup, 4s.; Real Turtle, 15s. Every 
description of Made Dishes, &c., at prices equa'ly reasonable, 
not exceeding their cost at home. To be had of FORTNUM 
and MASON, MOREL BROTHERS, the principal Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen in Town and Country, and of RITCHIE 
and MeCALL, 137, Hounsditch. Sample Hampers £1 each, 
containing an assortment, forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of a Post-office order. Detailed Price List, post free, 
on application. 








Pachinery & Mechanical Suventions. 


FOUNTAIN PUMPS, 
Crass V.—Grounp FLoor—Nortu S1ps.—No. 402. 


ILLIAM SHALDERS, jun., Bank-place, 
Norwich, Joint Inventor, Designer, Manufacturer, and 

Sold Proprietor.—TWENTY-THREE varieties and sizes of 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PUMPS and ENGINES, discharging 
from 100z. up to 100 Ibs., or 10 gallons of water per stroke, with 
which two men can easily discharge 400 gallons per minute, 
raising the water 44 feet high, shown in action; with four other 
applications, including a Portable Fountain Fire, Horticultural, 
&c., Engine, which, with one-hand power, would drive water 
up ina copper-rivetted small leather hose pipe over St. Paul’s 
cross. A Connector, to deliver 3 barrels of water per stroke ; 
larger sizes, up to a delivery of a ton weight, can be constructed, 
and are all sizes (though admitting of slow or quick action with- 
out loss of power), easily applied to any motive force to raise 
water from any depth or to force it to any height or distance for 
all the main purposes of life. These ne plus ultra Hydraulic or 
Pneumatic Machines, by working without friction, leakage, or 
liability of choking, yield in average practice a clear gain of more 
than half the power required to work piston and cylinder pumps, 
chain pumps, centrifugal pumps, water wheels, ropes and 
buckets, or any other (make shift), Hydraulic Machines, Con- 
nectors, Expressers, Valves, Leather Hose Pipes, Spiral Copper- 
rivetted Suction ditto, Round Leather Foot and Hand Lathe 
Bands, and other Hydraulic and Mechanical work. 


KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
Ciass XXII.—Grounp FLoor—Sovutu 81pk.—No. 553. 


KENT, 329, Strand, Inventor and Manu- 

e facturer. The ROTARY KNIFE-CLEANING 
MACHINE. THE SMALL ONES FOR FAMILIES MAY 
BE USED BY A CHILD, whilst the number of knives each 
machine is adapted to take are not only cleaned and beautifully 
polished, in less time than one knife can be cleaned on the knife- 
board, but are not subject to the risk of injury they sustain when 
cleaned by the old method, nor can they ever be worn away at 
the points or backs. PATENT TRITURATING STRAINER, 
a perfect substitute for Sieves. PATENT ROTARY CIN DER- 
SIFTER, which produces an immense saving in labour, time, 
and fuel. The Patentee has received Testimonials from a large 
number of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, Heads of Public Insti- 
tutions, Colleges, and other Scholastic Establishments. 


ARTICLES IN GUTTA PERCHA, 
Crass XXVIII.—NortH GaLLeRy.—No, 8. 
CLass XXVI.—GrounpD Fioor, NortTH S81pk.—No, 21. 


HE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London.—APPL!- 
CATIONS of GUTTA PERCHA.—DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for 
Foots and Shoes, Lining for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, 
Looking-glass Frames, Ornamental enor Bowls, Drinking 
Cups, Jars, Soap Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Inkstands, Noiseless 
Curtain Rings, Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush 
Trays, Shaving-brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, 
Drain and Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining 
for Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. SUR- 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveying 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &c., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks and 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pump 


| Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 


Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying Messages, 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL, &.— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cella, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewood, &c., and Picture Frames. USES ON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, psteny oy Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners’ 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c,., Powder Flasks, &c. &e. 


THRASHING MACHINE. 
Crass IX.—No BW, 


CARPENTER, Bridge-street, Banbury, 

@ Oxon. IMPROVED ANTI-ATTRITION THRASH- 

ING MACHINE, The improvements in this machine are of 

great value: it can be worked by the most restive horses, with- 

out fear of breaking it; it is dee capable of doing much more 

work, with the same power, than machines made on any other 

principle. Gearing,to work this machine, can be made upon a 

very light scale. First-rate testimony to be had as to its 
power, &c, 








Stationery, Xe. 


Ciasses VI. anp XVII.—Grounp FLoor.— Nort SIDE.— 
Nos. 168 anp 38. 


SCHLESINGER and CO., 8, Old Jewry, 

@ City—NEW PATENT STAMP PRINTING PRESS, 

not larger than nine inches, with self-feeding , for every 
sort of printing or marking the linen. Ditto NUMBERING or 
PAGING MACHINE, which prints from 1 to 100,000 successive 
figures. Ditto AUTOGRAPH MACHINE, the quickest mode 
o copying from 1 to 100 letters, &c., in ten minutes. SCHLE- 
SINGER'S PATENT FLEXIBLE METALLIC BOOK, PORT- 
FOLIOS, and MUSIC FOLIOS. Ditto PATENT COMMER- 
CIAL PARALLEL RULERS, LETTER CLIPS, HYDRAULIC 
INKSTANDS, and many other valuable inventions, for Public 
Institutions and commercial and private use.—A visit to the 
above classes, or at their warehouse, 8, Old Jewry, City, will be 
worth the trouble. 











LACE PAPERS, 

Crass XVII.—Cenrrat AVENUE.—No. 190. 
G MEEK, 2, Crane-court, FLEEt-streEer, 

@ ORNAMENTAL PERFORATED PAPERS in repre- 
sentation of LACE and CROCHET WORK, a for 
Ladies’ Albums and Correspondence. The LACE PAPERS 
will be found the most elegant and recherché Patterns ever yet 
introduced. Also a Collection of PAPERS and ORNAMENTS 
for VALENTINE MAKERS. 
Prints varnished in Gelatine for the Trade. 


Philosophical X Srivntifir. 
PORTABLE GYMNASIUM. 
CLass X.—NortTH-Western GALLEeRY.—No. 570. 


MONSIEUR J. CAPLIN, Inventor of the 
Alleviating Treatment, Proprietor and Director of the 
HYGLENIC GYMNASIUM, and ORTHORACHIDIC IN- 
STITUTION, Strawberry-hill, Pendleton, Manchester, bers to 
call the attention of the Scientific world and the Public at large 
to the Philosophical construction of his Newly Invented 
PORTABLE GYMNASIUM, and his various adaptations of 
— Instruments exhibited in the above Class. Prospectuses 
of his Establishment, and his Treatise on the Causes and Nature 
of the Deformities of the Spine, and Rational Means of Curing 
this Disorder, may be procured in London at Baillidre’s, Book- 
seller, 219, Regent-street; and at Madame Caplin’s Establish- 
ment, 58, Berners’-street, Oxford-street ; also, in Manchester, 
~~ eee, and at the Institution, Strawberry-hill, 
endleton. 











Carringes, Sablery, ke. 


NEW CARRIAGE—THE AMEMPTON. 
Crass V.—CaRRIAGE DEPARTMENT.—No. 894, 


DWIN KESTERTON, 80, Long-acre.—The 
AMEMPTON CARRIAGE, registered 6 and 7 Victoria. 
This perfectly signe and elegant invention is constructed as a 
Double-seated CLOSE CARRIAGE, of a novel design, and, by a 
very simple contrivance, converted into an open Step-piece Ba- 
rouche, thus forming the complete summer and winter Carriage. 
It has the advantage of being much lighter in appearance and 
draught than any other carriage hitherto introduced. May be 
viewed at 80, Long-acre. 








Guns & Weapons. 


Crass VII1.—SouTH-WesteRN GALLERY.—No, 224. 


PARKER, FIELD, and SONS, Manufacturers, 
233, High Holborn, and 58, Mansell-street, Minories. A 
highly-finished, DOUBLE-BARRELLED SPORTING GUN; 

ighly-finished DOUBLE-BARRELLED GUN ; a pair of 
ELEGANT PiSTOLS, mounted in r and silver; a superior 
AIR GUN, in case, complete; MUSKETS, FUSILS, and 
CARBINES, &c., of the Honourable East India Company ; 
PISTOL, CUTLASS, TRUNCHEONS, RATTLES, HAND. 
CUFFS, &c., as made by PARKER, FIELD, and SONS, for 
the Metropolitan and City Police Forees, &c, 


Building & Bousebal Appliances. 


GLASS. 
Crass XXIV.—CenrraL Nortn GaLltery.—No., 24. 


MESSES. LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 

Park Glass Works, Birmingham, Manufacturers.—CUT 
and PLAIN FLINT GLASS of every description and colour for 
Ornamental or Uptical [aa and Church Windows. Cooper’s 
PATENT SPHERICAL AIR-TIGHT STOPPERS, specimens 
of which may be seen at the Exhibition. Also, of PATENT 
CRYSTAL SASH BARS, by means of which windows, roofs, 
and other articles may be constructed entirely of glass, and 
which are highly suitable for shop-fronts, skylights, and cases of 
various kinds. 








GLASS HOUSES. 
Crass XXVII.—NortH GaLieny.—No, 122. 


LASS HOUSES.—ALFRED KENT, 
Inventor, Chichester, Sussex._- NEW METHOD of 
GLAZING GREENHOUSES, SKYLIGHTS, &c., with a 
peculiar shaped bar and new material, in lieu of putty, to obviate 
drip. By using Rolled Plate Glass with this system sufficient 
pressure is attained to effectually resist the stream of a fire- 
engine. The glass is removed and replaced with such facility 
that Greenhouses can be painted and kept in as good order as 
dwelling-houses; and a saving will be effected in repairs in a 
few years to an amount sufficient to cover the original cost of the 
erection, The cost of this system averages eighteen pence 
foot superficial for the Stout Bar, and fourteen pence per bot 
superficial for the Light Bar.—N.B. The large Model of a Green- 
this invention is at the North West Angle out- 
side the Exhibition, 


















Ghe Reader. 






[Satorpay, Sepr. 20, 1851, 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Will be published on the 29th instant, price 5s. 6d.. cloth, Volumes I. and Il. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth. Also, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





Price 3s., in cloth. 


PUBLISHED AT 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND. 








THE NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, and to be had of all Booksellers, 


in 2 Vols,, 2Is., 
Oo HN R ON; 
Being the LIFE and DEVELOPMENT of a LIVER- 
POOL ENGINEER, 

© John Drayton is a work of rare power. Since ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
we have had no such pl trained power; no such 
adt to absolut —, bined aa it is with such a 
fervid and passionate style. ‘Tbe Author writes, with the stern- 
ness of Carlyle, in unmeasured scorn of Chartism, Republican. 
jem, and infidelity."—Literary Gazette. 

“John Drayton is a remarkable book, The Author is in 
earnest, and his earnestness is accompanied by such evidences 
of geniality, power, loftiness of sentiment and thought, and by 
such a fine coneeption of the noble life which man may live, if 
only true to his better impulees, that we forget the scornful way 
in which he insults our opinions, and welcome him as a fellow- 
worker,” — Leader. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 

September, 1851. 


Just published, in post 8vo., price 9s, cloth, 
(oLbEN DREAMS ND WAKING 


REALITIES; 
Being the Adventures of a Gold-Seeker in California and the 
Pacific Islands. 
By WILLIAM Sitaw, 

“All who wish ‘to foresee the prob. ble ‘Waking Realities’ 
from ‘Golden Dreams,’ will do well to read Mr. Shaw's animated 
and graphic narrative.”— Bvitannia, 

“Tt is calculated to enlighten advent # on all they have to 
encounter and expect in California,”—Globe, 

“ The contents of the book are truth-like, the author's ad- 
ventures numerous, and the narration is extremely interesting.” 














mist. 

“No book on California has given a better lesson than these 
advyentures.”—Critic. 

“Mr. Shaw suffered and saw sufferings such as in fiction 
would seem unnatural. His career was one continued series of | 
hardships, privation, and labour, with frequent danger and risk 
of life." —Spectator. 

London + Smith, Elder, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. | 
“@NREAT EXHIBITION” ESSAY.—)| 

B® RECIPROCITY; or, an “ Exhibition” of Humanity, | 
and Fraternity, and ane ot Three Parts in one Pamphlet. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Nearly 400 copies are bespoken of the Rev. D. P. M. 
Hulbert, Ramegate. Price Is., or ls. 6d. free per post. 

To be Republished on September 16, 1851. 

London : Crockford, 29, Eesex-street; Painter, 342, Strand ; 
and through all the well-known booksellers. 

Reviews of the Author's other Treatises are advertirved in each 


No. of the London literary journal The Critic. 


4 i HE 
COMPANION TO THE TOILET, 
“ Every lady in the land ought to be in possession of this gem 
ofa book.”"— Vide Times, 
Sent postage free for twelve stamps, by E. Guodall, Mr. Rudd's, 
182, Strand, 100 valuable Recipes, 


W ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
8&6, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY, 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illustrated, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos. 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 














WORKS COMPLETE. a. d, 
TIE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . . - 9 0 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings ‘ 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTI,19 Engravings . 2 0 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings. « 40 
THE WIDOW'S WALK, 19 Engravings . . . - 2 0 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravinge. . . . . 2 6 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, ll Dgeartags . ° 2 6 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravin ° e é e e - 8s 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 

25 Engravings . . “pga ’ Seite - 8 
CALCULUS, THE TURFITE'S COMPUTOR, ° - i 
BARLOW'S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, od, 3rd, and 

4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stamps each = . e . Oo 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 

in every Departmentof Human Knowledge .  , . 1 6 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 

ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- 

traits by John Gilbert, Eeq. —. . ° . ° - 40 
THE TAILOR’'S TUTOR, with 18 Plates . . ° « 80 
THE COMPLELE READY RECKONER, from One 

Farthing to One Pound =. e . ° . F . 06 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-tree, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE'SCOMIC SONGS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY. . . . . . -~ 10 
LIFE IN PARIS ° ° . . . ° ° - 36 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . ° . . ° - 20 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . . e e . 3 6 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN ° . ° - 26 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . ° ® . ewe 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N, Nickelby., 1 6 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas. a. . ° »- 10 
MOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic 

Happiness . ° . ° 0 


WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS, 
THE WANDERING JEW ° + complete in 70 Numbers, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. o 33 a 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI, a 30 o 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, . a 47 a 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON . ” 26 * 
LIFE LN PARIS ~~ mis ” 43 ” 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . ” 23 ” 
MEMOIRS OF APHYSICIAN 43 ” 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN o 30 ” 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . ” M4 ” 


THE BLACKTULIP . . * 10 ” 
TALES OF ALL. NATIONS now aoa my he Penny Numbers. 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 


lete Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
llustrations, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country, 


SECRET of BEAUTY, or LADIES’ | 








Thig day is published, price Half-a-Crown, 
(BY AUTHORITY), 


HE MERCANTILE NAVY LIST, 

Corrected to August, containing the Regulations officially 
promulgated for the Examination of Masters and Mates, and 
oe matters connected with THE MERCANTILE MARINE 
ACT. 

Also, A List of Cancelled Mariners’ Register Tickets, and a 
Complete List of Masters and Mates, &c. Kc. Ke. 

Compiled by the ReGistTRaAn-GENERAL OF SEAMEN. 

“ This book may henceforward be considered an official pub- 
lication, and its possession a sine qué non in the merchant ser- 
vice.""— Nautical Standard, 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and sold by Charles 
Wilson, 157, Leadenhall-street; J. D. Potter, 31, Poultry ; and 
all Booksellers. 

Just published, 
TUE PROSPECTUS OF THE P 
C® TRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the necessary means for Sule further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The Centra 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the rong wae of 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Manchester Brauch, 


13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 4 


ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application; if by letter, one 


Postage Stamp. 
T H E eo 82. F & BS: 
London Literary Journal: 


The largest and most compete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Seience published in Europe ; containing 72 columns, price 
only 6d, ; stamped, 64d. ; 6s, for half-year; 12s, fora year. In 
monthly parts, price ls.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s, 

The contents of Tue Lonpon Literary JOURNAL are thus 
arranged :— 

LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 
I, Original Biographical Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries, (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 

already appeared.) 

II, Sketches of the Kise and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Writers and Editors connected 
therewith, (Sketches of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Westminster Review, and the 


Un the Ist and 15th of each month, 


Times.) 
III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 
Gossip of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 
1V. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original Documents, unpublished Letters by distin- 
guished Persons, &e., collected and edited by G. 
Harais, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “* The 
Life of Lord Hardwick" (now in progress). 
NOTICES OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS, with cepious 
extracts selected for the amusement and information of readers, 
80 as to enable them to know the subjects, style, and character 
of books, classified, for convenience of reference, under the 
following divisions :— 


History. | Poetry and the Drama. 
Biography. Natural Hietory. 
Religion. Medicine. 
Philosophy. | Mental Philosophy. 
Science. | Periodicals and Serials, 
Voyages and Travels, Pamphlets. 
Fiction. Miscellaneous. 
Education, | 

FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART—French, German, 


Swedieh, Italian, and American, 

Notices of NEW WORKS OF ART, with the Talk of the 
Studios. 

Noticesof NEW INVENTIONS. 

THE DRAMA and PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Notices of NEW MUSIC and MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CORRESPON DENCE of Authors, Artists, Publishers, &c. 

A Monthly CLASSIFLED LIst OF NEW BOOKS, &e, 

SCRAPS from the NEW BOOKS, 

The ADVERTISEMENTS of Authors, Publishers, and others 
connected with Literature, Art, and Education, 

May be had of any bookseller, by order; or Subscribers’ names 
may be sent direct to Mr, Crocklord, the publisher, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand, London, 





SSOCIATION for the PROTECTION of 

HOMEOPATHIC STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, 
—At a meeting of the committee, held on the Ist of September, 
in consequence of the recently published resolutions of the Pro- 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, and other allopathic 
bodies, regarding homa@opatby, it was resolved >— + 

1, That homeopathy is thoroughly reconcileable with science 
and common sense, A in accordance with the experience of 
some thousands of medical men, and deserves the study of prac- 
titioners and the confidence of the public. 

2. That the framers of the hostile resolutions referred to, and 
other prejudiced opponents, are totally _—— of homeopathy, 
avowedly refusing to study its priuciples (in the writings of 
Hahnemann and others), ond to witness its practice in the ho- 
maopathic hospitals and dispensaries, to which they have been 
repeatedly and cordially invited, 

3. That, notwithstanding the difference in their treatment of 
disease, there can be nothing derogatory in homaopathists and 
allopathists (equal in education, science, and social ition) 
consulting together at the request of patients and friends, as to 
the nature of the malady. 

4. That the resolutions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association, representing, as they do, the opinions of only a small 
fraction of the allopathic body, are in themselves, and for the 
reasons given above, utterly valueless, 

WM. MACDONALD, M.D., F.B.C., P.E., 
Professor of Civil and Natural History in 
the University of St. Andrew's, 

JAMES CHAPMAN, M.A.,, Cantab, M.D. 

EDWAKD HAMILTON, M.D., F.L.8. 

DAVID WILSON, L.R.CS.E. 

THOMAS LEADAM, M.BR.C.8, 

ROBERT E. DUDGEON, M.D., Secretary. 

62, Gloucester-place, Portman-equare, London, 

September 1, 1801, 





| responding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latter 








GTEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, gem 


Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail 

and of the additional lines of commusication sae 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com 
the East, &e, The Company book posecngere, and reesive, with 
and cels as heretofore for CEYLON, MAD 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG ve 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 9th 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the meat 

One of the Company's first-class steamers will also be des. 
patched from South ton for Alexandria, as an extra 
on the 3rd of September and 3rd of November next, and 
alternate months thereafter, in combination with extra steamers, 
to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of August and 20th of Oc. 
tober. Passengers may be booked, and goods and Parcels for. 
warded by these extra steamers to or from SOU HAMPTON 
ALEXA) DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, andCaLcuryy’ 

BOMBAY.—The wan ay willlikewise despatch from 
about the let of September next, and of every alternate . 
thereafter, a first-class steam-ship for Aden, to meet there 
extra ship between Calcutta and Suez; and at Alexandria one of 
the Com eS will ws wa the Passengers, parcels, 
and #, and convey them to Southampton, calli 
and Gibraltar. 4 me at Malta 

But passengers, parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and 

WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from South. 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 200) 
of October, and of alternate monthe thereafter, and the 


zy 


<= 





& 


steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to em al 


convey them to Bombay, 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by thia Company's 
steamers of the 29h of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandris 
by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
Kast India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29 9 
every mouth, Constantinople—On the 29th of the mouth 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month, 

SPAIN AND POKYUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadia, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month, 

N.B. Sieam-ships of the Company now ply direct 
Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, aud vol Rong and between Heap 
Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffsof the Company's 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental. 
place, Southampton, 


_ es 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 
SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 
PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTETHE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


| Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Inati. 


tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq, (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 
Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London, 
Branch Kstablishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland. 

Ince, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 
he agency is instituted for a period of 100 years, 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration asl 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumptioa, aud 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association ; to find employmentier 
coiperative associations by the collection of orders to be axe 
cuted under especial g tee to the cust 8. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according to law, ‘The agency com 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribers, anda 
commercial partnerslip. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail busines 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributor, 
no express call is made at preseut, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased afer 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of 
stitution, and have expericneed its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three mouths’ regular dealing, are entitledle 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their tran» 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustes 
and partners, 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customer, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subseribers, Codpe 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Curtowen, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce ; their 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, aud 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a srectMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers, 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of Loudon, or any partel 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies" for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by port 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codpert- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are woe 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding four 


slainpe. 

A fist of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperstive 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will al 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevaliet, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Cential-office, 76, Charlotie 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*.* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDEKS, PRINTEBS, 
BANKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKEKS, NEEDLEWOM! 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENUY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


——— 
MXHE BEST WELLINGTON BOOTS maé 
to order, 21s, per pair. 

HENRY LATIMER, 29, Bishopsgate-street Without, t 
spectfully requests the attention of the Public to the above Fey 
important announcement, 

His Wellington Boots made to order at 21s, cannot be su 
passed either in shape, make, or quality. 
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London; Priated by Roseut Paraxa (of No. 3, Chepstow-terrace, it 
Parish of Kensingtou, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert Palmer 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the Parish 
Duustan-in-the- West, in the City of London; and published by 
Cuaron, jum, of and at the Publishing-olfice, No. 265, Strand, 
Parish of St.Clement Dages, in the City of Westminster—Sareaealy 
Beptember 20, 1991, 
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